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Satisfaction or Money Back” 

The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
conditions: That any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
unsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the Wth of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 
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Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazine 
after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 
subscription—which is only $1. 50 a year. We ask that each person re- 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 
to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
‘scription to THE HALF-CENTURY, 5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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ONE FORM OF INTERNATIONALISM 


N international organization of Colored people held a thirty-one 
A day convention in New York City in August. Delegates rep- 
resenting the various branches of the organization in different 
parts of the world were present in large numbers. They had gathered 
to help in the selection of a modern Moses who would lead all the 
people of the world with black blood in their veins to Africa where 
they hope to rid the dark continent of all members of the white race. 
There are as many West Indians in the organization as Americans. 
One of the first things proposed by the heads of the organization 
is that a leader of all the blacks in the world be selected. A salary is 
to be paid him and he is to live in an “embassy” located in the capital 
of this country, a car will be placed at his disposal also. There are 
to be six others chosen as leaders of various groups. These likewise 
will be well paid, will have a residence and a car furnished them. 
They will be stationed in various parts of the world where large num- 
bers of Colored people are to be found. 
The leader of this movement styles himself the leader of the 
400,000,000 black people oof the world. 


HE organization is being given a great deal of publicity all over 

the United States. Moving picture houses and newspapers are 
liberal in their efforts to put the organization before the public. We 
fear, however, that the officials of the organization are shrouding the 
inside workings with too much secrecy. Because of the recent Abys- 
sinian riot in Chicago and the like, the American public is suspicious 
of any movement pertaining to Africa. An open statement of the 
workings of the entire organization would go far toward lessening 
criticism and suspicion. An organization frank in its acts means a sure 
success. 


THAT HARRIS BILL 


T looks as if Georgia is trying to add 
Tyranny with a capital T to her long list 
of injustices. She wants all Colored people 
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A LOT OF CHEAP ADVERTISING 


ees men of the white race, who are already rich are getting 
























richer by means of a clever bit of camouflaged, cheap advertis- 

ing, which the people are hoodwinked into believing is pure, 
out and out philanthropy. Sums of money ranging from $500.00 to 
$2,500.00 are given from time to time to various Colored institutions 
in need of help, with the provision that the institution or those in 
sympathy with its needs, raise a like amount. There is no denying 
that the help is much needed, but there is a question as to how much 
of this sort of philanthropy is in good faith and how much is for 
selfish purposes. 


OR every $500.00 these persons give they receive $500.00 worth of 

advertising before the gift is made and $1,000.00 after they give 
it. As soon as announcement is made that certain institutions are 
making an effort to raise the amount necessary to earn one of these 
pecuniary gifts, every Colored newspaper in the country gives a nice, 
long write-up about the donor of the gift and his business, usually 
mentioning the things he has to sell. These write-ups are usually such 
splendid ads that they bring in enough increased business from Col- 
ored trade to replace the money that is to be given and before the 
enthusiasm is all dead, the gift is made, the newspapers furnish some 
more free advertising and the Colored people feel that they should 
rally patronize a man who is so liberal with his money. Business with 
the Colored trade increases by leaps and bounds. Within a short time 
his profits are double or triple the amount he gave away. And the 
kind hearted “philanthropist” leans back in his swivel chair and thanks 
the good Lord for Colored people. 


ATTENTION HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS! 


FREE COLLEGE TUITION! 


taxed, and taxed heavily, but she doesn’t 
want them to vote. Another of her loyal 
sons steps into the limelight and presents 
his native state with a bill, bearing his name, 
that would prohibit all save the favored 
few from the privilege of voting. Speci- 
fically the bill is an act to forever forbid 
the privilege of voting to anyone born on 
the continent of Africa or descendants of 
persons born on the Continent of Africa 
since 1492, to vote or to hold office in the 
State of Georgia, and it repeals all laws 
that would permit such persons to vote. 
Evidently the 600,000 Colored women 
who are entitled to vote in that State bother 
the loyal son a bit. Comparatively few 
women sell their vootes. Some may prom- 
ise to vote a certain way for consideration, 
but they will accept the money offered and 


(Continued on page 8) 
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The Auto-Biography of an Ex-Colored Man 





HE leader and the congregation 
‘again take up the opening refrain; 
then the leader sings three more 
leading lines aloud, and so on almost 
ad infinitum. It will be seen that 
even here most of the work falls up- 
on the leader, for the congregation 
sings in the same low voice a thun- 
dering bass. In a few of these songs 
the leaders are taxed to keep the 





songs going. 

Generally, the parts taken up by the congregation 
are sung in a three-part harmony, the women sing- 
ing the soprano and a transposed tenor, the men with 
high voices singing the melody, and those with low 
voices a thundering bass. In a few of these songs, 
however, the ieading part is sung in unison by the 
whole congregation, down to the last line which is 
harmonized. The effect of this is intensely thrilling. 
Such a hymn is “Go down Moses.” It stirs the heart 
like a trumpet call. 


“Singing Johnson” was an ideal leader; and his 
services were in great demand. He spent his time 
going about the country from one church to an- 
other. He received his support in much the same 
way as the preachers,—part of a collection, food and 
lodging. All of ‘his leisure time he devoted to origi- 
nating new words and melodies and new lines for old 
songs. He always sang with his eyes,—or to be 
more exact, his eyes closed, indicating the tempo by 
swinging his head to and fro. He was a great judge 
of the proper hymn to sing at a particular moment; 
and I noticed several times when the preacher 
reached a certain climax, or expressed a certain sen- 
timent, that Johnson broke in with a line or two of 
some appropriate hymn. The speaker understood, 
and would pause until the singing ceased. 

As I listened to the singing of these songs, the 
wonder of their production grew upon me more and 
more. How did the men who originated them man- 
wge to do it? The sentiments are easily accounted 
for; they are mostly taken from the Bible; but the 
melodies, where did they come from? Some of them 
so wierdly sweet, and others so wonderfully strong. 
Take, for instance, “Go down Moses.” I doubt that 
there is a stronger theme in the whole musical lit- 
erature of the world. And so many of these songs 
contain more than mere melody; there is sounded in 
them that exclusive undertone, the note in music 
which is not heard with the ears. I sat often with the 
tears rolling down my cheeks and my heart melted 
within me. Any musical person who has never heard 
a Negro sing these old songs, has missed one of the 
most thrilling emotions which the human heart may 
experience. Anyone who can listen to Negroes 
sing, “Nobody knows de trouble I see, Nobody knows 
but Jesus,” without shedding tears, must indeed have 
a heart of stone. 


As yet, the Negroes themselves do not fully ap- 
preciate these old slave songs. The educated classes 
are rather ashamed of them, and prefer to sing 
hymns from books. This feeling is natural; they 
are still too close to the conditions under which the 
songs were produced; but the day will come when 
this slave music will be the most treasured heri- 
tage of the American Negro. 

At the close of the “big meeting” I left the settle- 
ment where it was being held, full of enthusiasm. I 
was in that frame of mind which, in the artistic 
temperament, amounts to inspiration. I was now 
ready and anxious to get some place where I might 
settle down to work, and give expression to the ideas 
which were teeming in my head; but I strayed into 
another deviation from my path of life as I had it 
marked out, which led me into an entirely different 
road. Instead of going to the nearest and most con- 
venient railroad station, I accepted the invitation of 
a young man who had been present the closing Sun- 
day at the meeting, to drive with him some miles 
farther to the town in which he taught school and 
there take the train. My conversation with this 
young man as we drove along through the country 
was extremely interesting. He had been a student 
in one of the Negro colleges, strange coincidence, in 





A New Serial* 


By James Weldon Johnson 





The burning at stake of another Col- 
ored man causes him to leave his own 
and cast his lot with the white race. 





the very college, as I learned through him, in which 
“Shiny” was now a professor. I was, of course, cur- 
ious to hear about my boyhood friend; and had it not 
been vacation time, and that I was not sure that I 
would find him, I should have gone to pay him a 
visit; but I determined to write to him as soon as 
the school opened. My companion talked to me 
about his work among the people, of his hopes and 
his discouragements. He was tremendously in ear- 
nest; I might say, too much so. In fact, it may be 
said that the majority of intelligent colored people 
are, in some degree, too much in earnest over the 
race question. They assume and carry so much that 
their progress is at times impeded, and they are 
unable to see things in their proper proportions. In 
many instances, a slight exercise of the sense of 
honor would save much anxiety of soul. Anyone 
who marks the general tone of the editorials in col- 
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I NEVER KNEW 


By Vilnore Schexnayder 


HEN I laughed with you ‘neath the white 
I never knew what the Summer would bring. 


I thought all my days would be sweet and fair; 
But O, now I moan for the Spring with a tear. 


OR all of the joy that I knew of yore 
Seems a part of the dim, long, long ago. 
And my heart that was happy and gay in Spring, 

Is now a lonely and broken thing. 


HEN I laughed with you 
moon-light, 


And loved with you through those gay May nights, 
Ah! my heart never knew—never felt a fear 


*neath the white 


That the long, bitter Summer would bring a tear. 


I 


That I told of my love in those in Spring 


NEVER knew how hard I would pray for death; 
To end my pain; with the same hot breath 


For I never knew what the Summer would bring. 
Oe he oe Se ae ae oe ae ae ae fe ake ae ae ae oe ae oe Whe oe Ze ale we oe ae oe oe ae ae oe ae oe le ae fe ale ae 


ored newspapers is apt to be impressed with this 
idea. If the mass of Negroes took their present 
and future as seriously as do the most of their lead- 
es, the race would be in no mental condition to sus- 
tain the terrible pressure which it undergoes; it 
would sink under its own weight. Yet, it must be 
acknowledged that in the making of a race over- 
seriousness is a far lesser failing that its reverse, 
and even the faults resulting from it lean toward the 
right. 

We drove into the town just before dark. As we 
passed a large unpainted church, my companion 











A Synopsis of the Preceding Chapters 
On Page 14. 





pointed it out as the place where he held his school. 
I promised that I would go there with him the 
next morning and stay a while. The town was of 
that kind which hardly requires or deserves a des- 
cription; a straggling line of brick and wooden stores 





on one side of the railroad track and some cottages 
of various sizes on the other constituted about the 
hole of it. The young school teacher boarded at the 
best house in the place owned by a colored man. It 
was painted, had glass windows, contained “store 
bought” furniture, an organ, and lamps with chim- 
neys. The owner held a job of some kind on the 
railroad. After supper it was not long before 
everybody was sleepy. I occupied the room with 
the school teacher. In a few minutes after we got 
into the room he was in bed and asleep; but I took 
advantage of the unusual luxury of a lamp which 
gave light, and sat looking over my notes and jot- 
ting down ideas which were still fresh in my mind. 
Suddenly I became conscious of that sense of alarm 
which is always aroused by the sound of hurrying 
footsteps in the silence of the night. I stopped work, 
and looked at my watch. It was after eleven. I 
listened, straining every nerve to hear above the 
tumult 6f my quickening pulse. I caught the mur- 
mur of voices, then the gallop of a horse, then of 
another and another. Now thoroughly alarmed, I 
woke my companion, and together we both listened. 
After a moment he put out the light, softly opened 
the window blind, and we cautiously peeped out. We 
saw men moving in one direction, and from the 
mutterings we vaguely caught the rumor that some 
terrible crime had been committed, murder rape I 
put on my coat and hat. My friend did all in his 
power to dissuade me from venturing out; but it was 
impossible for me to remain in the house under 
such tense excitement. My nerves would not have 
stood for it. Perhaps what bravery I exercised in 
going out was due to the fact that I felt sure my 
identity as a colored man had not yet become known 
in the town. 


I went out, and following the drift, reached the 
railroad station. There was gathered there a crowd 
of men, all white, and others were steadily arriving, 
seemingly from all the surrounding country. How 
did the news spread so quickly? I watched these 
men moving under the yellow glare of the kerosene 
lamps about the station, stern, comparatively silent, 
all of them armed, some of them in boots and spurs; 
fierce, determined men. I had come to know the 
type well, blond, tal’ and lean, with ragged mus- 
tache and beard, and glittering gray eyes. At the 
first suggestion of daylight they began to disperse 
in groups, going in several directions. There was 
no extra noise or excitement, no loud talking, only 
swift, sharp words of command given by those who 
seemed to be accepted as leaders by mutual under- 
standing. In fact, the impression made upon me was 
that everything was being done in quite an orderly 
manner. In spite of so many leaving, the crowd 
around the station continued to grow; at sunrise 
there were a great many women and children. By 
this time I also noticed some colored people; a few 
seemed to be going about customary tasks, several 
were standing on the outskirts of the crowd; but the 
gathering of Negroes usually seen in such towns was 
missing. 

Before noon they brought him in. Two horsemen 
rode abreast; between them, half dragged, the poor 
wretch made his way through the dust. His hands 
were tied behind him, and ropes around his body 
were fastened to the saddle horns of his double 
guard. The men who at midnight had been stern 
and silent were now emitting that terror instilling 
sound known as the “rebel yell.” A space was quick- 
ly cleared in the crowd, and a rope placed about his 
neck; when somewhere came the suggestion, “Burn 
him.” It ran like an electric current. Have you 
ever witnessed the transformation of human beings 
into savage beasts? Nothing can be more terrible. 
A railroad tie was sunk into the ground, the rope 
was removed and a chain brought and securely coiled 
around the victim and the stake. There he stood, a 
man only in form and stature, every sign of de- 
generacy stamped upon his countenance. His eyes 
were dull and vacant, indicating not ‘a single ray of 
thought. Evidenly the realization of his fearful 
fate had robbed him of whatever reasoning power he 
had ever possessed. He was too stunned and stupi- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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MAMMY SUE 


By Leona Gray 








T was a bright September morning. 
Mammy Sue, gaily attired in vari- 
colored calico, rocked luxuriously 
on the side porch of the Jackson 
mansion. Occasionally she sent 
skyward, large clouds of smoke, all 
the while singing in a voice rich and 
unusually firm for one of her age, 


“Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Comin’ for t’ carry me home, 
Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Comin’ for t’ carry me home.” 
This was one of Mammy’s favorite pastimes, but 
her enjoyment was cut short on this occasion by the 


entrance of one of Mrs. Jackson’s new white servants, 
who announced insolently, 


“Madam wishes to speak to you, Queen of Sheba. 
She’s in the drawin’ room.” 


With a lingering sigh, followed by a regretful 
glance at the rocker, and one of disdainful reproach 
at the girl, Mammy tossed her head high and shuf- 
fled off in the direction of the drawing room. 


Mammy had long been connected with this house- 
hold. Not only had she been the trusted servant of 
Mrs. Jackson’s parents, but she had also been Mrs. 
Jackson’s own “mammy,” hence the title “Mammy 
Sue.” Carefuly and lovingly she had cared for her 
charge through all the varying stages of infancy and 
girlhood. When at an early age, Edith Stanton had 
married, the old lady had insisted on accompanying 
her to the new home. Here for nearly five years 
she had ruled the household with a hand of iron. Her 
good natured tyranny was tolerated because it was 
known to spring from honest and loving motives. 
Also her strong personality exerted a commanding 
influence over the staff of Negro servants and this 
had been of inestimable value to Mrs. Jackson. 


- HERE was no use denying the fact that Mammy 

was not one of Nature’s favorites, so far as 
physical endowments is concerned. In spite of her 
strict adherence to the rules of neatness and cleanli- 
ness, one was forced to admit that she was more 
than ordinarily homely. Corpulent, ebony-hued, ill 
featured, she now had the additional defects subse- 
quent upon the ravages of old age and rheumatism. 


Mammy Sue, however, was as blissfully ignorant of 
these disadvantages as though she had never looked 
into the mirror. To her, beauty and cleanliness were 
Synonymous terms and it was therefore a blow to her 
pride as much as to her tender feelings when, on 
this morning she learned that she was to be exiled. 

Entering the room designated, she found Madam 
nervously toying with one of the pillows on the low 
divan on which she half-reclined. Raising herself to 
a sitting posture she addressed the old woman in 
the manner of one who realizes the necessity of 
speech, yet finds no words to meet the demand. 


“I have sent for you, Mammy,” she began, then 
paused, uncertain how to proceed. 


“Yes’m, I see yo’ has. An’ ah sho is ti’ ahed of 
bein’ o’de’d around’ by dis ‘new he’p’ yo’ done got. 
Dey ain’t nuthin’ but——” 

“That will do Mammy,” said Mrs. Jackson, si- 
lencing her with a gesture. “I know Susan is imper- 
tinent, but is it not beneath your dignity to call 
names?” Mammy’s countenance implied that it was 


also beneath her dignity to reply, so Mrs. Jackson 
continued: 


“What I wish to see you about, Mammy, is this: 
About six months ago, at Mr. Jackson’s request, I 
dismissed all of my colored servants and hired white 
ones. This is not because the colored ones were 
incompetent, but because all of our white friends 
have white help, and Mr. Jackson preferred thal we 
follow their example. You, alone were allowed to 
remain, partly because of our affection for you, but 
also because we felt that it would be impossible for 


es to earn a livelinhood in an other desirable house- 
old.”’ 


Here, Madam paused for breath while Mammy, 
with the instinct of her race, steeled herself to hear 
something unpleasant. She sat painfully erect and 
silent, without the slightest tremor of an eyelid. 


“This arrangement has not proved satisfactory, 
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Mr. Jackson learns that old servants, like old wines and old 


friends are best after all. 





as I had hoped,” went on the lady of the house, 
“there is a constant friction between you and the 
new staff and it has long been apparent that some- 
thing must be done.” 

Another pause, unbroken by word or sign. 

“The fact is simply this, Mammy,” Mrs. Jackson 
concluded desperately, “I have taken two rooms for 
you in the home of one of the better colored families 
here. I shall bear the expenses and you are to have 
evesy possible convenience and courtesy. So you 
are to make arrangements to leave within the next 
week or two.” 

The disagreeable task was at last performed, and 
with a sigh of relief, Mrs. Jockson settled back on 
the divan watching Mammy Sue closely and not quite 
understanding that lady’s very unusual silence. The 
old lady, however, had received a shock. For some 
time she had proudly boasted that she was “de only 
cullud pu’son on de place.” And now this peremp- 
tory dismissal. It was a keen blow to her pride. 


S EVERAL moments elapsed before either woman 
spoke. At last Mammy arose, and swept ma- 
jestically across the room as if about to leave, but 
turning at the door, she faced her mistress accus- 
ingly and in tones in which wounded pride and af- 
fection blended with dignity, she said: 

“I thanks yo’ berry much, Missus, but I cain’t ac- 
cep’ yo’ cha’ity; I’se old and crippled up, but I kin 
earn my bread ’n butter ’thout no ’sistence f’om 
nobody.” 

“But, Mammy Sue,” expostulated Mrs. Jackson. 
But the flood gates of Mammy’s wrath were opened 
and she continued in scornful tones, “I knowed w’en 
dat rabble of know nuthin’s come heah, dat de debbil 
would be to pay, an pitch hot. So dis is de out- 
come! Bery well, Missus, I won’t be no furdah 
trouble to yo’ aftah t’day.” 

“I hope you are not angry, Mammy.” 

“Oh, no,” answered the dusky autocrat, proudly, 
but ah nneveh sticks aroun’ wheh ah ain’ wanted, an’ 
it ’pears ah ain’t wanted here.” 

“Now, Mammy, you know well enough that that 
is untrue. We do want you but you can see how im- 
possible it is for things to go on as they have for the 
past few months. Please be reasonable.” 


YES 
By O. H. Moseley 
Just when you will reply; 

You say you cannot answer now: 

Why? 
You softly sigh and look away, 

You falter and you pause. 
Then, shyly glancing up, you say, 

“*Cause.” 


Ah, Love, the answer you should make 
Is what your eres confess; 
O, tell me, but for love’s sweet sake, 
“Yes!” 
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Tears came into Mrs. Jackson’s eyes. She really 
loved Mammy and hated to part with her, but after 
all, husbands came first, and Mr. Jackson’s wishes 
had to be respected. At the sight of Mrs. Jackson’s 
tears, which she took as a sign of weakening, Mam- 
my’s attitude changed. She returned to her chair, 
and burying her face in her gingham apron, she 
began to weep, softly at first, but after a while 
reaching a thunderous crescendo, and rocking hys- 
terically from side to side. Mrs. Jackson tried to 
console her as best she could, but her efforts were 
without effect. She could only wait until Mammy’s 
emotion spent itself. When she at last became quiet, 
Mrs. Jackson tried to reason with her. Long and 
patiently she talked, trying to make her understand 
that she would always be a welcome visitor and that 


her new home would be pleasant. Mammy, however, 
was not to be convinced. 


“If my ol’ Mis’ had lived, she nevah would a seen 
me put out’n doo’s in my ol’ age,” she wept, relapsing 
again into a series of mournful groans and heart- 
breaking sobs, which shook her ample frame until one 
was reminded of a small sized earthquake. But for 
the first time in Mammy’s autocratic career, tears 
and expostulations were of no avail, and preparations 
for her departure went on to their inevitable com- 
pletion. 


Ts was some time during the fall of nineteen 
eighteen. Every one had reason to remember 
that season of pestilence, when the scourge of influ- 
enza swept the country and threatened to annihilate 
the whole vast population, and how the overworked 
physicians urged the people to remain at home as 
closely as possible and use every method to check 
the spread of the disease. 


“When, therefore, the Jackson family was stricken, 
the staff of new “help” suddenly found various rea- 
sons why they could not remain there any longer. 
The cook’s husband, who had been ill, suddenly be- 
came worse; Sarah, the second girl, miraculously 
discovered that she had an invalid mother, (of whose 
existence she had been blissffully unaware for 
months). The maids, (two minds with but a single 
thought) realized that their wages were too low and 
decided to seek other employment. The result was, 
that on the day after Mrs. Jackson became ill with 
inflaenza, when the expressman came for Mammy 
Sue’s trunk, white gauze covering mouth and nose, 
he was told by the old lady to “get out o’ there wid 
his face wrapped in swaddling clothes.” Did he 
think she was going to run away an’ leave young 
Mis’ sick in baid an’ no one to look after little 
Bobby? 

That evening when Mr. Jackson came home from 
his office he found the house deserted except by the 
old servant, his sick wife, and little three-year-old 
Bobby. 


Did I say in the beginning that Mammy was a 
martyr to old age and rheumatism? that she had out- 
lived her usefulness? Did I say that she was not 
fair to look upon? These things were forgotten dur- 
ing that period in which the angel of Death hovered 
over the home of her beloved mistress. In an in- 
credibly short time, she had at her command a com- 
plete and efficient set of black servants, who rolled 
their white eyes heavenward and scoffed at the word 
“epidemic.” 

Again Mammy Sue resumed her interrupted reign 
of supremacy. Wth head erect and arms akimbo, 
she gave orders right and left. 

In a few days Mrs. Jackson, though still confined 
to her room, was on a fair road to recovery. Mean- 
while the epidemic raged and late one evening, little 
Bobby showed signs of illness. Repeated telephone 
calls and hastily dispatched messengers failed to 
procure a doctor. So Mammy Sue was forced to 
depend upon her own resources. She put the little 
fellow to bed, and the battle for his life began. 

“Bring me dat campho’ gum an’ la’d, an’ tu’pen- 
tine,” she ordered. A little later she made a trip 
to the attic and returned laden with hot water bot- 
tles and flannel. All during that night, Mammy sat 
by the little fellow’s bedside, only leaving him long 
enough to make occasional trips to Mrs. Jacksoun’s 
room. If he tossed the cover aside, she was there to 
replace it; if he became restless or fretful, she 
smoothed him back to sleep by crooning softly, some 
wierd Negro melody. 

Late the next morning when the doctor finally 
declared firmly that had it not been for Mammy’s 
timely ministrations, the little life could not have 
been saved. He refused to allow Mr. Jackson to 
hire a trained nurse, saying that her ability had en- 
abled her to save the child’s life, and that when his 
patients were doing well, he deemed it unwise to 
change nurses. Furthermore the better nurses were 
already overworked and probably unobtainable, and 
the inexperienced ones were far inferior to Mammy. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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oy cee aoa eeeaitinte ies ities, It ended just as she hoped it would, even though all her plans 


Graham while she sat in the new i attic. 
Graham while sre sat in the new went wrong, all because of the grandfather clock in the 


listening to the dedicatorial sermon. ; a 
There was something else on her “I would say that you might have a little more “Poor boy, you've certainly got a bad case of it if 
mind that was giving her more con- respect for the minister when he is speaking to you,” it has affected your hearing already, I said who—” 
cern than the magnificent Graham she retorted as soon as she was able to get her breath, “Why Gertrude Math—” 

memorial window. So far she had taking advantage of the opportunity to score him “Oh, I see!’’? she cut in. “T suspected as much. 
not made much progress in carrying for his uncivility to that gentleman a few minutes Well, if you marry her you will do it without my 
out the solemn pledge she had made previously at the church. consent.” 

to Julia Arnold before she died, when Waldo and “What ever in this world put such an idea into _ Waldo nigel _ -— a assert 
Josephine were yet infants, in respect to their mar- your head? Are you tired living a peaceful and his rights then and there, and be done with it. 
riage. Now it was only about four more weeks happy life?” Now, mother, if you intend to maintain the stand 











before Waldo would be of age and free to chose ; ; that you have taken, I will be compelled to disobey 
whom he pleased. Besides, he would come into full Mr. Graham smiled, which of course she did not you.” : ; : 
possession of his legacy, and as she put it “neither S€é, but wisely refrained from making comment, not “And for me to disown you and ignore your wife.” 


the big or the little saints knows where he will even when she attempted to patch it up by saying: Her thunderbolt had struck a vital spot, and Waldo 
drift to.” Instead of his being infatuated with Jos- “You may not be as fortunate as your father and I almost collapsed under it. 


ephine, as Mrs. Graham had thought, she discovered Were, young man.” “Oh, mother! Would you be so unreasonable and 
to her dismay that he was desperately in love with “Waldo, I hope that you will seriously ponder over unfair with me? If it isa mistaken idea that I have 
Gertrude Mathewson who was a close friend of this thing before you undertake cae he began, conceived and that every man has a right to choose 


Josephine’s. trying to help his wife over the breakers. “When his own life mate, then I am willing to yield to your 
More than once during the sermon she caught you do marry I want to see you get a good wife, but protest, you shall be the judge. a 
herself rehearsing the request made in that letier marriage is not a thing to be trifled with. You must We will discuss the matter when we get home, 
Julia Arnold had mailed to her some nineteen. years remember that not every man and woman who mar- evaded Mrs. Graham. ( ; 
ago and which lay hidden at the bottom of her trunk ried makes a husband and wife, my boy, in the strict ,, “If not, he continued ignoring her suggestion, 
untouched. Certain things which it referred to indi- sense of the terms. At best it is but a game of I am being unjustly censured, and shall be guided 


cated that something must be done and done quickly, cha-er-ah-judicious selection.” by the dictations of my own good judgment in this 
if plans were to be carried out according to its matter.” He ended this with an air of finality and 
schedule, so she had taken it from its resting place, again took up a position a few yards ahed. 


bent on action. To have let it remain th : : 
have made her feel painfully caiieceb ae . felt wd ~~ ae — age ee — HEY turned out of the narrow street and went 
of duty. ae re a i y nadlin side, then he knew that north on one that was much wider, and which 
The services were dismussed, and the minister ~'* —“ noted his muddling. led directly into the business section of the town. 
hastened from the pulpit and approached the Gra- “Dad, I have seriously thought over this, and that A few blocks up, on the east side of the street, 
hams. for a long time, too, but er-er, are you sure you’re nestling back at the end of two rows of sturdy 
“That window will remain a never-dying memorial not rating me a little high?” stammered Waldo. young maples that bordered a cobblestone driveway 
to your fidelity and sincerity, in helping to promote _ His immediate answer helped the embarrassing sit- TU"ning up to its door was their house: an imposing 
the success of this church, and I trust that you will uation created by his father’s blunder, and that gen- /0oking yellow brick bungalow. The driveway, bor- 
be well repaid for your liberality. It is only through tleman felt more like saying “Yes, son, go and take ¢red on the left side by a brick walk, branched off 
the co-operation of persons like yourselves that the yourself a wife, two of them if you want them,” by at the door, ran around the house and back to a 
erection of this magnificent edifice for the purpose way of expressing gratitude, instead of arguing the SP@C!0US barn where was kept some valuable horse 
of worship has been made possible.” point with him, but the present circumstances would fiesh. Waldo and his father went out to the barn 
The Grahams smiled their pleasure. not permit of any such concessions. to see that the stock was all right and do the oo 
“And who knows but that this young man may “J am not placing any premiums on you at all, sir. © ae —— 7 - “ eevee = ike 
someday be the pastor in charge here,” continued [’m simply presenting facts for your information.” -” ee ee a 
the Reverend, laying his hand on Waldo’s shoulder, uput don’t hi : ‘crossed her countenance after she read its super- 
“then he can with pride refer his congregation to , ut don’t you think that you are doing me at scription, “The Discovered Identity,” and without. 
that noble gift, the result of a liberal heart.” east an pee by speaking so carelessly about the opening the book she replaced it on the table care- 
This suggestion was cross to the grain of Waldo’s girls in general? fully putting it under several others. This did not 
ambitions. He wanted to be a great lawyer like “On the contrary, I think that I am doing you a appear to satisfy her, so. she took it and placed it 
Attorney Bray, and maybe some day probate judge kindness by giving you the benefit of a father’s on the bottom shelf of a richly carved sectional book- 
of the courts—not a reprobate judge like some pro- advice. Furthermore, I think I specified both sexes case. What ever the objectionable features were 
fessed ministers were. He shank from his touch as ‘= ™Y careless remarks as you call them, therefore, about this particular book she seemed to be re- 








best he could without appearing actually rude and I make no apologies.” lieved of them, for on resuming her seat she began 
walked toward the door. Mr. and Mrs. Graham “Who is the lady that has captured your young humming a little tune. Just then the front door 
followed soon after and the three started down the heart, may I ask?” curtly inquired Mrs. Graham, °Pened and Mr. Graham entered. 
ill-lighted narrow street. seeking to confirm her suspicions. “Where’s Waldo?” 
“Ma’am?” “—q left him at the barn. Why?” 
Fe was a beautiful night of early spring. The stars “David, you've made a grave mistake,” she began, 
shown with unusual brilliancy, shedding a deli- speaking very low. 

cately soft illumination over mother earth as she “O'S that so? Well, I am ready to correct any 
slowly transformed herself from gray to green, while alleged mistakes that I might have made, he an- 
the balmy spring air rustled softly in the newly swered rather nonchalantly, proceeding to take off 
ae leaves - ee _— They walked leisurely i i a ae as 
along enjoying this delightful evening, the mothe ce i. a 
and father engaged in ar cautmmiadies while Wal. CASTE locking the stable after the horse is stolen. But I 
ao wated slightly in front. All at once he fell back a sie tata ity iii git hi Mania 

; ‘ : 
— — By J. D. DILLENBACK stable after the horse is stolen would be quite as 


superfluous as talking about the theft.” 
“But I just wanted to say,” persisted she, some- 


“What is it. Waldo?” 


HAD a strange d but th i 
He hesitated a full minute before he attempted to I ee eee ae 


answer, possibly because he thought that the place Sanat oat once again the Lord Christ came, what angered, “that ye made _—— mistake by not 
for his subject was as unappropriate as the subject But not to reign; another death of shame taking Waldo into the office with you. There you 
was itself at this time. As a rule his peculiarity was Was to be His. He was born black, not white—  ©uld have guided and counselled him to a splendid 
to act impulsively on the presentation of a thought, A Negro in the slums; where, shining bright, advantage and at the same time educated him into 
but this was evidently one of the exceptions. He i ditedlliRin ti anes elit tienen ie good business methods. He would make an equally 
thought of the sweet things in that letter of Ger- oo Se rene able if not a better bookkeeper than the one you 
trude’s which he had hid from his parents by drop- Life's darkest depths. By Him and in His name have now and besides that twenty-five dollars that 
ping in an old Grandfather’s clock, stowed away in ”eat Miracles were wrought. His was God’s might, you are paying him would stay in the family. 
the attic, and this encouraged him. But Privilege and Pride did soon conspire “Thank you for gh od suggestion. 5 Genet 
a would you and Dad say to me getting mar- With Prejudice and Caste. His path was crossed sear ties T wots eqneesd i comupiion Tima acura 
Mrs. Graham gasped. The storm had broke almost . hacneyaitocantiacagsgf cok phn itn , the office you would remind him over the phone 
before the clouds had gathered and she saw Joseph- THE LESSON OF MY CRUCIFIXION LOST” — that that was the day which you had set nee = 
ine melt away into nothing and blend with the atmos- 5° spake he from the fierce, consuming fire,— him to entertain his young friends. Incidentally, 


phere so far as Waldo was concerned. “I CAME AGAIN AT A MORE FEARFUL COST.” (Continued on page 12) 
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We can think of no prettier arrangement 
for the debutante’s hair, especially at her 


coming out party. <A jewelled Spanish 
comb adds to the charms o fthe coiffure. 


Not only are bangs becoming to most 
young faces, but they add youth to the 
older woman by covering up the wrinkles 
across her forehead. 
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A simple and becoming arrangement of the hair 
for morning ahd business wear is the double knot. 
The hair may be parted or drawn loosely back as 
preferred. 


The “Japanese” arrangement is charming for 
evening wear. It is a splendid arrangement for long 
hair, or if your hair is short a transformation may 
be used to advantage. 










A simple arrangement,’ appropriate for 
any hour of the day, is shown above. The 
knot at the back of the head may be made 
with a switch. 


Front view of the same arrangement, 
showing the middle part. <A transforma- 
tion may be used if necessary. 
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What They Are Wearing - - 


= By Mme. F. Madison 





7 HE early fall models are developed in velvet 

more than any other material. While a great 

deal of red, blue and souris in varying shades are 
seen, black velvet of the rich, silky texture is most 
popular. A great many panels appear on nearly all 
the early models. Sometimes these panels are of 
the same material and sometimes they are of lace, 
georgette, satin, tulle or a combination of any of 
these materials and fur. 


Hats with crowns of gold and silver and brims 
of felt are making their appearance. 


It is hard to say which fur is to be the most pop- 


ular next winter, for the shops are displaying all 
kinds and all combinations. Gray squirrel is being 
used without trimming for splendid long coats and 
draped dolmans. It is also used lavishly for mak- 
ing collars, cuffs, bands and panels on coats of 
other furs or cloth. 


Mink and kolinsky make practical coats for those 
who prefer no trimming. Youthful baby lamb mod- 
els are shown with deep collars and cuffs of chin- 
chilla that offer a pleasing contrast. 


Cloth coats for fall wear are in many instances 
cut on the cape lines. Many of these models have 


two or more capes of varying lengths, the longest 
often reaching to the hips and the shortest amount- 
ing to little more than a collar. Sleeves are loose, 
many showing the bell shape and nearly all of them 
have deep flaring cuffs. Some of the new models 
fasten in the back and others fasten across the 
shoulder and under the arm in a manner that defies 
the mere onlooker to determine just how the lady 
managed to get into the garment or to wonder if 
it hadn’t been sewed up on her. Velours de laine, 
cheviot, burella are most popular for autumn 
models. 











—- BUTLER, the Dubuque 

SD Caters star who recently estab- 
lished an American record of twenty- 
four feet eight inches, received injuries 
during his training in Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, that will probably prevent him 
from competing in the Olympic games. 


A vocational school has ben opened in 
Louisviile for the purpose of training 
disabled war veterans. Vulcanizing, re- 
pairing and automobile accessory work 
will be taught in order that the men 
may be able to earn good salaries in 
spite of their physical disabilities. 


Col. Benjamin O. Davis of the Ninth 
United States Cavalry has been detail- 
ed as professor of military science and 
tactics at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


College men in Detroit, Mich., have 
organized an intercollegiate club for 
the purpose of financing athletic and 
sport activities, establishing scholar- 
ships, and encourage more Libranian 
men to go to higher institutions of 
learning. The club has a membership 
of 125. 


Plans have been completed for the 
erection of a model Orphan Home in 
St. Louis, Mo. The new structure 
which will cost $125,000 will not only 
be a home for orphans but also a dis- 
tributing station for children in need 
of homes. 


Dr. S. F. Belcher of Savannah, Ga., 
has been appointed City Physician by 
the mayor of that city. His appoint- 
ment folows the adoption of a city 
ordinance which provides for two white 
city physicians and one Libranian. 


Columbia (S. C.) physicians are con- 
ducting a clinic for Libranian children 
of that city in an effort to wipe out 
communicable _ diseases. Although 
white children have had this attention 
for a long time, this is the first time 
that Libranian children have been 
given any consideration whatever in 
this conection. 


A fund of $15,000 is being raised 
in Johnstown, Pa., to be used as a wel- 
fare fund among the members of the 
race who have moved to that city dur- 
ing the past two years. A community 
house will be one of the features of 
the work. 


Plans have been completed for a 
$75,000.00 hospital to be erected in 
Little Rock, Ark., in the near future, 
by the Royal Circle of Friends, a Li- 
branian organization. 


Dr. Carver of Tuskegee Instiute an- 
nounces that he has discovered a proc- 
ess of manufacturing rubber from 
sweet potatoes. The rubber, he states, 
can be used in the manufacture of rub- 
ber tires and other rubber goods. 


Libranians of Knoxville, Tenn., are 
te have a $50,000.00 park in the near 
future. A bill authorizing the city of 
Knoxville to issue $50,000.00 for such 
a park was passed in legislature re- 
cently. 


The American Legion of Ohio held 
its convention in Youngstoown in Au- 
gust and voted that there should be 
no discrimination in their organization 
because of color or creed. The cause 
of the adoption of the resolution was 
the fact that a number of the Libran- 
ian delegates to the convention were 
refused hotel accommodations in 
Youngstown. 
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As explained in the November, 1919, issue of THE HALF-CENTURY, we are using the term LIB- 
RANIAN to apply to members of the race who were born in America. We do this because so many object 


to the term NEGRO. 





James Weldon Johnson, Field Secre- 
tary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, has 
been appointed acting secretary to suc- 
ceed John R. Shillady (white) who re- 
cently resigned. 


Chicago physicians have purchased 
another hospital. The institution, which 
contains eighty-seven beds, will be run 
as a public institution and have in con- 
nection with it a free dispensary. 


The National Negro Business League 
met in Philadelphia in August. Dr. 
Robert R. Moten, principal of Tuskegee 
Institute, was elected president and for 
the first time in the League’s history 
three women were elected vice-presi- 
dents. They are Mrs. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Maggie L. Walker, and 
Mrs. Anna M. Malone. Emmett Scott 
was elected secretary for the twenty- 
first consecutive time. 





brow 


Of a subtle quickening to the conquest. 
Desire, at once my pupil and my preceptress— 





THE GREATER SHRINE 
By B’en Edel Jay Cotter 


OFTLY, supremely majestic, I sit upon the throne of 

the Universe. My power is absolute; denied to all save 

Myself and those who number themselves in my legions. 

My precept is but the spirited watchword of the age— 
Courtiers, attendants and full-hearty 


Seen a figure across whose countenance is 
Writ the brimming message of high resolve 


Efficiency 
Retinue? Yes—here in the fore is 
Enthusiastic, betimes flambuoyant, ; , 
eloquent 
* * 7 c * o 
Who do homage at my court. She caresses my fervid 


In her 


Eye is seen the zeal and endeavor that give her 
Chief seat among those who sit with me 


Restless, 
her every move’s 


Mistress of my 


Men call her Ambition 


Another you find here—radiant with the 
Glorious halo of the shining future—inspirer of all 


In moments dire when purposes seem all but 
Sundered by the storms of time. 
Dim, dark hours when my spirit’s sore beset. 

By the trial and the tempest she whispers in my 

Ear the glowing message of the future; she gives to my 
Being that vibrant thrill that well fits me to 
Hold imperious sway over my vast domain. 
The cloud ere it befogs my vision. 


In the 


She dispels 
Unknown to her 


Is aught of failure or disaster; these twain alike 
She treats with right haughty indifference— 


And she, men call Faith. 
* 


* 


* * 


Still yet another in my prideful court; one who 


Holds high sanctuary in my council. 


To me 


She is the soul of lofty achievement—a mighty 
Bulwark; for hers the strength—the will to do. 
Of vision broad, her mien is saintly, too, her counsel 


Ever sure and sage. 


She lends a certain austerity 
That graces our every proceeding. 


She imparts to 


Those who would hold communion with me the 
Spirit of endeavor that seems to kindle ten thousand 
Lambent flames in the breasts of all 
Who dwell in the great, good light of my favor. 
To all my legions she gives that dauntless attitude and 
Attributes of nobility, confidence, self assertion— 

To men she is known as Courage. 

* * s 


~ * 


And there be many others who here assemble— 

One known as Hope; likewise Determination. 
Perseverance, stern and a bit austere, here finds a place. 
Love, Honor, Truth, Mirth and their brother 


Qualities. 


Nor could I forget Wisdom 


Who comes to me and those of my court and kingdom. 
And I—who be I, ask you? I am the great, 
Churning channel through which all lives must pass. 


I am the hope and the strength of eternity. 


I am the 


Cedar from Lebanon that timbers the Temple of the 


Universe. 


Mine is the spirit that fires men down the flaming road 


Of high adventure. 


Achievement is my sword; Success 
Its edge; Progress its point. 


I am the beginning, 


Forsooth, the ending of all creation. 
I am, know ye, Youth, the 
Not unworthy challenger of the Ages. 











Silk experts who are employing Li- 
branians to weave silk state that their 
work is much better than that done by 
the white weavers for the reason that 
Libranians have finer skin, and the silk 
strands can slide through their hands 
with minimum friction. In the hands 
of a white person the silk loses much 
of its strength and yloss owing to the 
coarse formation of the skin of a white 
person’s hands. 


The first Libranian policewoman has 
been appointed in Washington, D. C. 
She is Mrs. Adelaide Childs, who has 
been assigned to department stores. 


The site has been purchased for the 
West Virginia State Hospital for the 
Insane. It is situated on the Ohio Riv- 
er near Huntington and convenient to 
several railroads. The buildings will 
be completed in the near future. One 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars was 
voted for this purpose by legislature. 


It seems that the whites of Missis- 
sippi are somewhat alarmed over its 
loss of 25,000 colored people in the 
past three or four months. A flag has 
been raised in Canton, Miss., which 
reads: “White and Colored people, let’s 
come together for the best interest of 
all.” The move is being made to bring 
a better understanding between the 
races. The whites are offering many 
inducements to the blacks to stay in 
Mississippi. They state that unless the 
exodus is stopped the state will be un- 
able to move its crops. 


The seventeenth annual session of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools was held in Baltimore, 
Md., in August. A resolution was 
adopted by the Association that its 
members urge the introduction of a 
systematic study of the history and 


literature of the black race in their 
schools. 


The seventeenth annual session of the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Col- 
ored Women’s Clubs was held in Mead- 
ville, Pa., in August. Among the in- 
teresting discussions were “Thrift,” 
“Citizenship,” “Education,” “Art,” and 
“Young Women.” Four hundred and 
fifty-six dollars was given to charity. 
Mrs. Ruth L. Bennett of Chester, Pa., 
is president of the organization. 











THAT HARRIS BILL 


(Continued from page 3) 


vote they way they want to or per- 
haps not vote at all. Permitted to 
vote as they pleased, these 600,000 
black women would make consider- 
able difference in political affairs in 
Georgia. 

Half of the State’s population 
of two-and one-half million are 
Colored. With all voice in political 
affairs denied them through legis- 
lation, there would be no escape 
from practical slavery but leaving 
the State and there would probably 
be a law to prevent that. 
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GETTING THE MOST OUT OF SUMMER 


F there is ever a time when one is 
to be pardoned for seeming utterly 
selfish it is during one’s vacation. It 
—the time that should be yours to 


spend just as you please. And in 
justice to yourself you should choose 
to spend it in play. Play is the best 
tonic for tired, discouraged workers; 
it recreates them, refreshes them and 
gives them a new lease on life. A wise 
business man once said, “My employees 
can do their wor better in eleven 
months than they can in twelve.” 
He was right. Men and women who 
work year in and year out, without 
diversion, with no chance to play, 
with nothing to look forward to, lose 
lose interest in work mechanically for 
they see no relief from the drudgery 
of existence. 


With the first breath of Spring 
comes the desire to “play hookey’. As 
the season advances, the balmy winds, 
the warm sun, the twitter of birds, the 
hum of bees and the ripple of waters 
call and beckon us to play in the great 
out-of-doors. It is then that the city 
dweller, the toilers in various walks 
of life feel the call of the primitive 
and the lure of life in the open. The 
city seems cramped and noisy, the air 
seems foul. Summer is a divine gift 
to tired workers, the playtime laden 
with beauty and wonder that comes 
annually to weary toilers. It is the 


delightful season of inconsistency that 
causes the small boy to feel abused 
when he has to sit in a warm school 
room, yet enjoy fishing, hatless, all 
day in the broiling sun whether he 
catches any fish or not. It is the time 
‘when the average man will refuse 
point blank to walk over to the groc- 
ery store a block away for a loaf of 
bread, but considers seven hours a 


A RIBBON OF DUST 


RIBBON of dust runs westward, 
To the land of the setting sun; 


Many a day’s adventure 


Has the winding pathway spun. 


It passes by the mansions 


As well as the simple huts, 
Through fertile vales and arid plains, 
That wonderful ribbon of dust! 


It leads to silent places 


To mountains black and bare, 


Ah, it’s a wonderful pathway, 


Winding, yet smooth and fair. 


short time to spend tramping over the 
golf links. The girl who nurses her 
complexion all the rest of the year will 
spend day after day at the beach on 
the hot sand, happy and hatless in 
spite of her blistered skin. 

How much good do you get out of 
the summer season? Do you take ad- 
vantage of this splendid opportunity 
to be out of dors and live in the open? 





A number of our readers sent us pict- 
ures taken while on their vacations. 
Their ideas of a “good time” seem to 
be as varied as their habitat; For in- 
stance one young lady spent most of 
her vacation playing the ukelele, that 
is, when she wasn’t playing baseball. 
Another, who spends the rest of the 
year in a busy office, enjoys picking 
(Continued on pege 11) 








By Evelyn Eastman 


With joy for life in a world so fair. 


E’en I can worship my Master best 


And love more my fellow man 


When I follow the dust road west. 


Down past the sage dotted desert, 

With its mirage shimmering there, 
And its cloudless vault of blue 

Above, and the hot and sand-filled air. 


Down where the sapphire waters 
Play with the golden shore 
Where the rushing, silvery rapids 
Rush o’er the rocks with a roar. 


Let me stand where the morning sun 
Bathes all in liquid gold, 

Let me breathe the fresh, sweet air, 
And fill my very soul, 











SETTLE THE GIFT QUESTION 
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SILVER CIGARETTE CASE 


Silver case, gold lined, has gold holder for ten 


cigarettes. Price, $2.99. 


Sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. If on receipt you 
do not find this to be the best value to be 
had for the money, or if you are not 
thoroughly satisfied, return to us at our 
expense, and we will cheerfully refund your 


money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 


5207 State Street 








No. 102—Reversible Coat— No. 


gether. Pure gum rubber seams 


coating on one side, Military around, or only 


Bombazine cloth on the Sizes 34 to 46. 


other. To be worn as a slip Price ......++seceseseees 


on coat with the tan side 
out and as a storm coat with 
the black gum side out. 

BOSD vecssvcccaseonoscces $7.50 








626—Changeable mo- 
two coats in one—vulcanized hair, finest rubber proofing, 
coat, all seams melted to- guaranteed storm proof. All ing. 


all 


cemented, 
in back. surface cloth 


THE PRISCILIA 
CONVERTIBLE 
BRACELET SET. 


All 11-Ligne or 3-0 size, 
“Arcala” and “Trinity” 
movements are non-mag- 
netic, adjusted and high- 
ly finished throughout. 
Exposed pallets and wind 
wheels, of selected ruby 
jewels, 10 year gold fill- 
ed, plain polish hinge 
back cases, 10 year gold 
filled expansion and rib- 
bon bracelets. Extra thin 


models furnished 
plete, only $11.50. 


com- 





ae 


CHICAGO 


Rubber proofing 
ever used in raincoats. 


teed storm proof. Sizes 
to 


No. 400—All wool oxford covert, box coat. 


Patch pockets, finest proofing. 


Nicely 


tailored and guaranteed storm proof. Sizes 


34 to 46 


Well worth $25.00. Price. ..$23.50 


BLUM, ROSENWALD & COHN 


MANUFACTURERS OF RAINCOATS 


CHICAGO 


No. 300—Wool mixed Lor-| greatest nation under the sun. 
ain Cashmere with plaid lin-| since this has been a republic, history 


DR siovt oi vecckcaos aie $14.50 
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THE MELTING POT 


By G. Selton Fowler 








G. Selton Fowler 


HERE is perhaps not an issue 

resting more heavily on the 
hands of this country than the 
race question. We are offered many 
answers and many wise men have pre- 
sented schemes for its solution but our 
“problem” remains unsolved. 

There are laws in the universe which 
defy even man. These must be reck- 
oned with first. One of our most fa- 
mous inventors lost much time experi- 
menting because he overlooked certain 
laws in physics. For the same reason 
much time has been lost in the effort to 
invent a machine which will, when once 
set into motion, continue to work sup- 
plying itself with energy from its own 
production. 

We may have pleasant dreams of 
plans to remedy the situation but the 
minute we overlook certain principles 
of psychology we awake to find that 
we were only dreaming. 

All of the people who saw us sold 
at public auction as beasts of burden 
‘are not dead and their children are 
handling the affairs of the nation. 
Should we be surprised at their idea 
that we are not ready to be a part of 
this great republic since no other race 
has ever made such progress? That is 
the reason they are possessed with prej- 
udice, hatred and lack of faith, not sim- 
ply because our skin is dark. 

The Negro’s progress excites the 
white man’s fear which is evidence that 
he is conscious of the fact that the 
Negro is mistreated and may demand 
vengeance if he becomes too strong. 
However, our brethren may be at ease; 
for it is not the ambition of the Negro 
ever to take this country from the 
white man, but it is his ambition to be 
a part of it, and with all the rights, 
liberties and protection of an American 

citizen to do his bit to make this the 
Ever 


tween lining and Cashmere} proves his loyalty and not his willing- 
is the — ness, but his anxiety to give his bit and 
séams cemented and strapped. his ¢ z : 
Nicely tailored and i should not perish, in spite of the fact 


life that American democracy 


that America has not yet given him a 
share of what he has given his life 
for, and what more can any other man 
give his country? 

We have just finished a war for 
“Democracy” in which the black man 
was eager to fight because of his am- 
bition to help make real democracy in 
this country. 

After he has soaked the nation’s bat- 
tle field with blood and comes home to 
enjoy democracy he gets disfranchise- 
ment, lynchings and race riots. Even 
this demonstration of love for his coun- 
try did not overcome the obstacle, and 
until the white man has removed from 
his mind the impressions made there 
during slavery nothing else is going to 
bring complete adjustment. 

Education must play the leading part. 
The whites must learn that between a 
white man of good character, well edu- 
cated and properly dressed and a black 
man with the same virtues, there is no 
more difference than in a pair of horses 
one black and the other white, and like- 
wise no difference between the ignorant, 
dirty, lazy tramp with a white face and 
the other one with the black face and 
no difference between a black murderer 
and a white murderer. 

In fact it is not strange that any 
one would make a comparison with the 
better class of whites and the lower 
class of Negroes and claim intelligence. 

‘We must educate our own people for 
every station in life, high and low, and 
in mass we must educate them above 
many of the little idiosyncrasies which 
are possibly summed up by the vulgar 
term “niggerism.” 

America has distinguished itself as 
the melting pot of the world. Any for- 
eigner is welcome. The Negro has paid 
more than any other man, yet is not 
accepted. 

This melting pot is making Ameri- 
cans. What has the Negro to put in the 
pot? 

He has a natural inborn sense of 
music and rhythm. American folk 
songs are ours, and they flowed from 
illiterate souls. 

He has the love such as no other race 
has portrayed. Though refused at the 
white man’s church he welcomes the 
white man in his, though crushed to the 
ground he still cries to his brother, 
“Let us love each other and live in har- 
mony.” Better still, study our folk 
songs. Can you not recall those backs 
lacerated by the master’s whip and the 
soul agony of oppression, yet these 
sousl poured out only songs of love. 

He is peaceful. He can work with 
any people under the sun and so far as 
he is concerned there will be harmony. 

He is a fighter without equal, which 
he has demonstrated on the battle field. 

He has loyalty of which any nation 
should be proud. By what standard 
could we measure his loyalty if he had 
a chance 

He has never known how to be a 
traitor to his country. What has any 
other man better to put into the Amer- 
ican “Melting Pot” than these virtues 
which the Negro offers? 





ATTENTION AGENTS!! 
The NOVEMBER issue of the Half-Century will be 


ready for mailing October Ist. 


We cannot supply you with 


copies of the November number unless we get your order 
for them before that date. Send us your order early or you 


will be disappointed. 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 


Conducted by Helene Martin. 





SAVE YOUR TIN CANS 


Be careful how you open your tin 
cans. Be sure that the flange of the 
lid is not bent upward at any point, as 
this will make them leak and destroy 
their usefulness. If the can top sticks, 
just turn the container upside down for 
a few minutes in a basin of warm wat- 
er. Cans with snap tops should be 
opened in such a manner that the 
springs will not be spoiled nor the 
glass covers chipped. Repair a loose 
spring at once with a pair of pincers 
and discard the rubbers as soon as the 
cans are emptied. 

Be sure that every can and its cover 
are scrubbed with soap and water until 
every crease is clean and the glass 
sparkles, after which scald thoroughly 
dry and mate cans and covers correctly 
before putting them away. This mis- 
mating of cans and tops results in im- 
perfect sealing and much spoilage. Ar- 
range the cans of the same size in 
marked boxes in a dry place. With care 
cans will last you almost indefinitely. 

Mrs. C. L. V., Henderson, Ky 





TO SAVE YOUR GARBAGE CAN 


Your garbage can will last indefi- 
nitely if you will give it a good coat of 
enamel when it is new. This will pre- 
vent rust. Washing and sunning will 
also help to prolong the life of your 
can. M. K. L., Anderson, Ind. 





USE FOR AN OLD MATTRESS 


An old mattress may be used in the 
following manner. Cut the mattress 
in squares or oblongs just the size of 
your chair bottoms or your window 
seat, cover with cretonne or other cloth 
to match your color scheme and you 
will have some splendid cushions. 

M. K. P., Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


BOOK ENDS 


I have made book ends for my bed- 
room, the living room and sun parlor 
in the following manner: I take two 
bricks of the same size, cover them with 
cretonne to match the draperies in the 
room and either paste the ends to- 
gether or feather stitch them all 
around. For the living room I have 
one set made of velvet and painted and 
another set covered with kid cut from 
my old gloves. These make serviceable 
and inexpensive book ends. 

Anna R. Norris, Memphis, Tenn. 





FOR THE GROWING CHILD 


A growing child’s union suits can be 
made to last twice as long by inserting 
a bias piece of cloth just at the waist. 
This lengthens the suit and if the 
stitching is done on the machine and 
the rough edges notched, no ridge is 
felt. C.A,, Shreveport, La. 


DISHWASHING HINT 


Dishwashing is probably the most de- 
tested task in all the routine of house- 
work. If you won’t believe it ask every | 
woman of your acquaintance, and nine- 
ty-nine out of every hundred will tell 
you it is so. I solved the dishwashing 
problem in the following manner: [| 
have several large wire containers. I 
have one that is big enough to hold 
all of my breakfast dishes, one that 
holds all of my dinner dishes and one 
that holds all of the luncheon or sup-: 
per dishes. I do not keep my dishes 
onthe shelf in the pantry as most wo- | 
men do, I keep them in these wire con- ! 
tainers. When I have finished the din- | 
ner dishes [. put them away dirty in|! 
a special place and leave them until | 
next morning; I do the same with the 
supper or luncheon dishes. After 
breakfast each morning I get these 
wire containers and wash dishes for all 
three meals at once. I fill my laundry 
tub with strong suds and plenty of hot 
water, place each container of dirty 
dishes in the hot suds separately, rinse 
them in a tub of clean hot water, 
drain, and it is not necessary to wipe 
them. I do not remove the dishes from 
the containers and that saves the time 
and trouble of getting them out of the 
pantry and carying them to the table. 
This saves work, worry and pantry 
room. Louise Manning, 

Lynchburg, Va. | 








TIME SAVER 


I keep several long wooden boxes on 
my shelves in the pantry. When I clean 
the shelves I do not have to move five 
or six dozen jars and glasses of pre- 
serves and jelly as I have them all ar- 
ranged in these boxes according to size 
and kind. A big label on each box tells 
me what the contents are and I do not 
have to search for things when I want 
them. 

Mrs. F. L. O., Mobile, Ala. 





TO SAVE YOUR RUBBERS 


The life of your rubbers can be pro- 
longed considerably by cutting pads of 
flannel or blotting paper to fit the in- 
side of the heel. Paste them in place 
and they will keep the heel of the shoe 
from cutting the heel of the rubber. 

E. M., Chillicothe, Ohio. 





FOR THE KITCHEN TABLE | 


I have ball bearing rollers on my 
kitchen table so that I can move it to 
any part of the kitchen with ease. 
When it is too warm I can easily pull 
the table to the window or in front of 
the door and when it is cold I can put 
it near the radiator when I peel pota- 
toes or do other work on the table. 

Elsie M. Calloway, Bloomington, III. 








GETTING THE MOST OUT OF SUMMER 
(Continued from page 9) | 


pecks and pecks of pickles during her 
playtime. One young man, who 
thought it would be a great lark to 
“tramp” a bit, spent part of his vaca- 
tion on a “Pullman” box car. Another 
one spent much of his time at the 
beach, yet didn’t get sunburnt at all. 
How did he do it? Why, he just bor- 
rowed his best girl’s silk parasol and 
thus protected lolled on the sand to 
his heart’s content. The little folks, 
like their seniors, find summer ideal. 


| 


There are so many nice things to do 
like “speeding” on a kiddie kar, or| 
gathering flowers as big as your head, 
or turning up your small nose as much 
as possible when your small brother 
suggests such silly things as pickin’ 
f'owers when you know there’s lots of 
fish in the creek beggin’ to be caught 
with a bent pin and one of those 
smooth, wiggly worms you find in the 
garden. 


ll 





AIDA HAIR POMADE 


(Aida Overton Walker) 


CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


A perfect 
Hair Dress- 
ing, espec- 
ially pre- 
pared for 
usage with 
the irons. 
Gives the 
hair a nat- 
ural soft 
and silken 


lustre. Keeps the hair 
in the desired position 
in the warmest weath- 





MANUFACTURED BY 


er. If you 
are not one 
of its users, 
buy a can 
today and 
you will say: 
“It is just 
what | 

need.” Aida 
Pomade is 


alsoused as 


a daily Hair Dressing, 
making rough hair soft 


and pliable. 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


DEPT. H. C. 


CHICAGO. ILL. 








HIGH-BROWN SOAP 





As much care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion and use of a good toilet soap as with one’s 


food 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap- 
making—it is daintily scented and is fragrance 


you will find delightful and pleasing. 


Put up in a handsome Brown and Gold package. 


Manufacitured by 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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or MAMMY SUE ae 


(Continued from page 5) 





el 
HE following days were filled with joy for sessed a very rare blessing—a servant who both For in saving the lives of the man’s wife and son, 
Mammy. Under her tender watchfulness, the loved and served his family. Her black skin blinded the faithful friend came near to giving up her own 

pride of the house slowly, but surely, fought his way him to all her many virtues, until in a terrible crisis, life. 

back to health and strength. With almost umbeliev- she taught him a lesson. She demonstrated to him “From that time, the man regarded the servant 

able energy, she managed the entire household. Not the meaning of Christ’s words, ‘But the greatest of in a new light. He saw in her, not the plain, black 

a servant voiced a complaint against Mammy’s re- these is charity,’ and later, she nearly formed an servant, but the inner woman, the true Christian 

gime, strict though it was. Her orders were given in example of His teaching, ‘Greater love hath no man friend. Mammy,” he concluded, “I am that man, 

the mornings definite to the least detail, and were than this, that he lay down his life for his friends.’ and you are the blessing.” 

always carried out conscientiously and efficiently. 

After giving her orders, Mammy spent the rest of 

the day looking after her patients. At night, she i. oe rn 

may be said to have slept with one eye open, for no IDENTIFICATION FOR TWO Continued from page 6 


motion of the sick child seemed to escape her notice. ; se 
Days passed, and soon Mrs. Jackson and Bobby were Josephine was always a guest of honor, so I gave it “He was in none other place than all crazy people 


nearly well. Mammy Sue, however, began to droop. UP as a bad job.” | ought to be, was he?” sarcastically observed she, 
She staved in her room for hours at a time and one “Well, you certainly understood that.” hating Gertrude worse every minute of the pro- 
morning, she failed to make any appearance at all. “Oh, yes; incipient matrimonial propaganda. Fur- longed discussion of her family tree. 

Mrs. Jackson hurried to her and found the old lady thermore, a boy will go over to the other fellow’s “lll readily confess that the specialist pronounced 
unable to rise. She uttered no complaint,—only house and split wood a whole half day for nothing. him insane, which I believe he was—temporarily at 
stated listlessly that she was a bit “ti’ahed.” and enjoy doing it, but let that need exist at nome least; the result of a slow acting drug, and his incar- 
and he’ll refuse to work even on a salary. And why? ceration in the asylum soon made him a genuine 
Because he is at home and he generally takes it for lunatic.” She brought forward her heavy artillery 
granted that that fact confers upon him the liberty and fired point-blank.. 

to shirk duty at will. Oh, no. If I must pay money “Well, insanity is hereditary,” addressing the ceil- 
: out for a bookkeeper, I prefer paying it out to ing rather than her husband. Then he brought for- 
ery, he wont on to state, would depend entirely upon some person who keeps the books because he feels ward one of his reserve 175’s and blew i heavy 
rest and quiet. ; that he is obliged to do so. Your deductions are artillery into kingdom-come. 

Mammy’s convalescence was slow, but it was, nev- faulty there, my dear.” “Alice, Gertrude’s mother was born five months 
ertheless, a period which she remembered to the “I think I understand now why he takes more in- before this happened and I know of no record of 
end of her days. When she was able to sit up, Mr. terest in exercising those two blacks than he does any insanity in the family previous to that time. Why, 
Jackson presented her with a bright silk wrapper, of the other horses,” weakly continued the wife. re- you read the account yourself of how he paced his 
with slippers to match. A large silk handkerchief fusing to confirm or deny any part of her husband’s cell protesting that he was perfectly rational when 
was offered in place of a boudoir cap, which she de- }ittle speech. “I noticed also that lately he has been told why he was placed there. Naturally, he could 
vlared to be a “bomination to de airth.” acting very strangely—altogether unlike Waldo not explain away his actions whilst under the influ- 

This generosity on the part of Mr. Jackson was Graham. And I had my suspicions. I didn’t say ence of the drug, for the obvious reason that he 
indicative of a change of heart regarding Mammy, a anything to you about it because you always did was not aware of the fact that such treatment had 
change which that shrewd thinker was not slow to appear so unconcerned along those lines. And I—” been tendered him. It is very strange that you 
recognize and ponder over. “Excepting of course, the time that you and I should forget the confession the oldest boy made 

One morning late in the Spring, Mammy, comfort- were sweethearts,” he interrupted. while on his death bed, which restored the legality 
ably esconced in her favorite rocker on the side “But you never did such silly things during our of the will but could not restore the mind of the 
porch, indulging in her favorite pastime, was again courtship, David?” man who had long since died a hopeless maniac.” 
interrupted as on a previous occasion. Madam wished “Not if you would consider it a wise thing for a “All of which fails to disprove my contention that 
to see her in the drawing room. fellow to steal his father’s poor collicky horse out Gertrude’s grandfather died in the asylum,” stub- 
of the stable so he could take his girl a sleigh ride bornly insisted the wife, who, like one drowning, 
in order to keep the other fellow from taking her,” was holding on to the last small hope with hands 
reminded he midly, ‘and I would have taken the cow and teeth. 




















When the doctor called, he pronounced it a case 
of nervous exhaustion. Her recent responsibilities 
had been too much for her. The only wonder was 
how, at her age, she had stood it so well. Her recov- 


“I knowed it,” she murmured, with her character- 
istic disregard for correct English, as she emptied 
the bowl of her corn cob pipe by striking it against 


the palm of her plump left hand. and pigs too if necessary.” “These are all very unpleasant reflections and it 
“I b lookin’ fo’ di t fo’ > grieves me that I have occasion to repeat them. But 
a ae oe on 2 FLUSHING of her cheeks told that the incident in this connection I shall make but one more obser- 
mont’.” Slowly and sadly she made her way to the was not unfamiliar to her but the vanquished vation, the very fact that Waldo will soon be of 


drawing room. But when she reached the door, she reverted back to the original subject. age annuls our authority over him, ‘Until he is of 
drew herself proudly erect, and fighting bravely to “Oh I do wish Waldo cared for Josephine,” she age.’ You say these are Julia’s own words.” 
restrain the tears, she entered. fretted, “I do believe she loves him.” 
He turned on her in disgust. E finished this recitation with a flourish of his 
RS. JACKSON was sitting on the divan, and be- “Now, Alice, I know you too well to believe that hand which emptied the contents of his pipe 
side her sat her husband. Mammy, always un- you are too unobservant to see that there is no on the velvet rug, which brought forth such a shriek 
comfortable in the presence of Mr. Jackson, had not affections between Waldo and Josephine. Besides from the direction of the arm chair that HAMLET 
expected to encounter him at this trying hour. In I never did take any stock in that fogyism of bind- lost his dignity and went to his knees in a hurry, 
her surprise at seeing him, she almost forgot what ing people together before they’re old enough to trying to gather the ashes up with the blade of his 
she had determined to say. Yet pausing just inside have a say in the matter themselves any way. In pocket knife. This incident coupled with the dra- 
the door, she quickly recovered herself and began short, I don’t think any one’s got any business med- matic recital just concluded,.made her furious. She 
to speak. dling with the matrimonial affairs of others without was life the weaker of two determined combatants 
“I know why yo’ done sent fo’ me,” she said, “I a just reason for doing so. Whilst I believe that—” who fights more desperately when he begins to lose 
been well fo’ dis long time an’ its ne’r ’bout time “Do you mean to say that Julia was doing her own ground. 


fo’ me t’ begin t’ pack up. I e’n sta’t right now, son an injustice by trying, to the best of her knowl- “Sir, do you know what you say?” 
Missus, an’ git it -ov’ah wid.” edge and ability to provide for him a decent woman She had never before addressed her husband in 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson exchanged glances, unheed- for a wife?” such distant terms, and from the glance it elicited 


ed by Mammy Sue, who continued, “I spec’s I done “As I was about to say, whilst I believe that Julia from the occupant of the couch it dawned upon her 
took up a lot o’ yo’ time, Missus, but I neve’ aimed was honest in her intentions she lacked good judg- mind that it might be the precursor of something 
t’ git sick atall. ’Pears like I jest’—” ment. I speak this with due respect for her request, that would cause her to regret it. She began again 
Mammy’s voice was becoming more and more un- but I think both of you have entered into a very un- with a slight modification. 
certain; the tears, so bravely held back, were peril- wise agreement. We all have a destiny. And that “David Graham, do you realize the gravity of the 
ously near the surface; her kind, black face was destiny must be worked out by the individual, promise that we made the Arnolds concerning Waldo 
twitching in an agony of enforced self control. whether it resulted in profit or loss. Waldo, Joseph- and Josephine?” 
Mrs. Jackson never quite forgot the look of pained ine and Gertrude are rational, let them choose for “TI appreciate the folly of a certain promise that 
resignation in Mammy’s eyes. Mr. Jackson thought themselves.” you made to Julia Arnold. I wasn’t in on it, thank 
it high time to intercede. Going over to the old “Assuming that you vouch for Gertrude’s ration- the Lord, and I’ve never seen the letter.” 
lady, he laid a kind hand on her shouldcr, saying: ality, David, let me remind you that her grand- “The pledge between Julia and myself, of course,” 
“Dear old Mammy” (it was the first time he had fether died in the asylum.” she amended. “Well, it shall not be broken. A 
called her Mammy) “I shall not allow you to apolo- “IT am well aware of that fact, and also the cir- month from today Waldo will be of age, and ther 
gize or make any excuses for your illness. Every cumstances that led up to it. You will remember he will come into full possession of his legacy to do 
little service we were able to give you, was rendered that his will was found and that it revealed that with it as he pleases. I'll admit that his being of 
in gratitude and love. Not only that, you are mis- some of the children were to be disinherited. Un- age gives him free rein to do as he will, but that very 
taken in thinking that we have sent for you to send fortunately, it was found by one of the boys who fact makes it the more imperative that he be given 
you away; you are always to make your home with was to be cut out, and as you will recall his being our counsel.” 
us, not in the capacity of servant, but to come and placed in confinement was the result of a well- “Counsel. That’s right. You’re used the right 
go as you wish, and do as you will. planned scheme in order that they would have word and I am constrained to agree with you 
“And now, I must detain you long enough to tell grounds upon which to contest the legality of the There’s a big difference between counselling and 
you a true story. Once there was a man who pos- will after his death.” (Continued on page 14) 
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If It's Funny—Laugh 





USELESS TASK 


Mother: “Georgie, have you said 
your prayers?” 

Georgie: “No, ma; not yet.” 

Mother: “Well, hurry up and say 
them.” 

Georgie: “But ma, didn’t ou say 


God knew everything?” 
Mother: “Yes.” 
Georgie: ‘Well, then, what’s the use 


of going over the same ground every 
night.?” 





AND STILL SHE WASN'T 
SATISFIED 


A maiden lady of uncertain age be- 
came very indignant when the census 
taker asked how old she was. “Did you 
see the girls next door?” she asked— 
“the Hill twins?” 

“Certainly,” replied the census man. 

“And did they tell you their age?” 

“Te,” 


“Well,” she snapped, “I’m just as 
old as they are!” 
“Oh, very well,” said the census 


man; and he wrote in his book, “Sallie 
Jones, as old as the hills.” 





TOO GOOD 

Mrs. Askit: “Well, Mary, I hear you 
are married now.” 

Mary: “Yes ma’am, 
now.” 

Mrs. Askit: “Does your 
take good care of you?” 

Mary: “Yes ma’am, he’s a mighty 
good provider but I’m powerful skeered 
he’s goin’ to get caught at it. 


I'm married 


husband 





THAT H.C. OF L. 


Jimmie, agéd four, had been given a 
nickel by his thoughtless young uncle 
and told to run away and buy an ice 
cream sandwich. An hour or so later 
he was found sitting on the steps and 
the nickel doubled up in his little fist. 

“Why don’t you go and buy your ice 
cream, Jimmie?” asked his uncle. 

‘Because,’ replied the little fellow, 


“I ain’t got enough to pay the war 
tax.” 





NOT UP TO STANDARD 
Prospective Empolyer: 
any references?” 
Applicant: ‘“Yes’m, lots of ’em.” 
Prospective Employer: “Why didn’t 
you bring some of them with you?” 
Applicant: “Well, ma’am, to tell the 
truth, they’re just like my photographs, 
none of them do me justice.” 


“Have you 





A NEW BRANCH OF MATHMATICS 


A member of a school board tried to 
be pleasant to a small boy. “What are 
you studying, my boy?” he asked. 

“Arithmetic and spelling,’ answered 
the little fellow. 

“And what are ou learning in arith- 
metic?” 

The boy thought for a minute, and 
then he replied: “Gozinta.” 

“Gozinta?” asked the surprised offi- 
cial. “What's that?” 

“Why, don’t you know?” said’ the 
boy. “Three goZinta twelve, five goz- 
into ten, four gozinta eight, nine goz- 
into eighteen.” 


PARTICULAR 


Preacher: “Are you willing to turn 
your back on the world and work for 
the Lord ” 

Zealous Convert: “Yes, indeed, I’m 
ready to do anything the Lord asks 
of me, providin’ it’s honorable.” 


IF THEY‘D REALLY TELL THE 
TRUTH 

Mr. Grabcoin: “Two thousand dollars 
for a little operation like that! That’s 
outrageous! Would you mind itemiz- 
ing the bill?” 

Dr. Wayup: “Certainly not. I charg- 
ed you twenty-five dollars for the oper- 
ation itself, one thousand dollars for 
my reputation, and the rest of the bill 
is because you have the money and 
might as well spend it as to let it lay 
in the bank.” 





STRENUOUS LIFE 


The man had been hailed into court 
on some trivial charge. 

“Let me see,” said the Judge, “I 
know you. Are you not the man who 
was married in a cage of man-eating 
lions?” 

“Yes, your honor,” replied the cul- 
prit, I'm the man.” 

“Well,” said the man judicially, “I 
considered it exciting then, but since 
I’ve been married I consider that mild 
indeed.” 





IN THE WRONG STORE 

An old gentleman entered a country 
newspaper office and approaching the 
editor’s desk said: “I want a couple of 
copies of your paper for a week back.” 

“Don’t you think a porous plaster 
would be better?” asked the editor. “I 
find them very good for a weak back.” 





SUCCESSFUL INDEED 


Fuller: “Was your garden a suc- 
cess last year?” 
Smith: “I should say it was. My 


neighbor’s chickens took first prize at 
the poultry show.” 





TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT 
Mary: “I don’t intend to get married 
until I’m thirty.” 
May: “And I don’t intend to be thir- 
ty until I’m married.” 





THE RULE 

Financier: “Never forget, my boy, 
that about one-third of all success is 
pure luck.” 

The Boy: 
sure of this luck?” 

Financier: “By being successful.” 





THERE NOW! 

“Before we were married,” she com- 
plained, “you always engaged a taxi 
when you took me anywhere. Now the 
street car is good enough for me.” 

“No, my darling,” replied he, “I don’t 
think the street car is good enough for 
you; it is because I’m so proud of you. 
In a cab no one could see you but me, 
and in a street car I can show you off 
to so many people.” 





EXPLICIT 


“Are you of the opinion, James,” 
asked a slim-looking man of his com- 
panion, “that Dr. Smith’s medicine 
does any good?” 

“Not unless you follow the direc- 
tions.” 

“What are the directions?” 

“Keep the bottle tightly corked.” 





VERY NOISY INDEED 

Mrs. O‘Shaunnessy: “This neighbor- 
hood seems awfully noisy.” 

Mrs. Flannigan: “Yis; th’ only time 
’tis quiet here is whin the ilivated goes 
by and drowns the noise.” 


“But how can you make | 
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LIFT YOUR CORNS OUT 


Apply a drop of CORN-OUT to that old, 
sore corn and see how quickly it stops 
hurting. Within a short time you can lift the corn 


out. Good for removing callouses and hard skin on 
the bottom of the feet and heels. 
from between the toes. 


PRICE, 25¢ 
At All Drug Stores or 


THE CORN-OUT 
REMEDY 
— COMPANY 


Chicago, III. 


Removes corns 
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THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 


(Continued from page 4) 





SYNOPSIS OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
EX-COLORED MAN. 


The Ex-Colored man’s baby days were spent in Georgia, 
his birthplace; later his mother takes him to Connecticut 
where he spends his school days. His mother supports her- 
self and her boy by sewing, and gets occasional help from 
his father, a white man who makes them but one visit. 
While he is in grammar school the boy learns for the first 
time that he is Colored and also illegitimate on account of 
the laws of the South prohibiting marriage between a white 
man and a Colored woman. 

Shortly after his visit to the boy and his mother ,the 
father marries a young lady from a fine old Southern family. 
The boy and his mother never hear from him again, although 
the father has promised to pay the boy’s way through col- 
lege. Shortly after his graduation from high school, the ex- 
Colored man’s mother dies and he decides to go South in 


accordance with her wishes and enter Atlanta University. 

He is directed by a young Colored man to a cheap lodging 
house, where all his money, $400.00, is stolen. A Colored 
railroad porter takes him in his soiled clothes hamper to 


Jacksonville, Fla., where he finds work in a Cuban cigar 
factory. He learns Spanish and soon becomes a favorite 
with the Cubans with whom he works and lives. 

He becomes popular with the better class of people in 
Ja¢ksonville and acquires some very extravagant and lux- 
urious habits. The cigar factory where he is employed 
closes, and accompanied by three Cubans, he goes to New 
York in search of employment. He finds it impossible to 
keep his job and gamble all night too—he decides in favor 
of gambling as a means of livelihood. He falls completely 
under the spell of this night life of the underworld, and 
finds it almost impossible to break away from it. He learns 
to play ragtime and becomes acquainted with a beautiful and 
wealthy woman, known in the underworld as the “rich 
widow.” 

He also becomes acquainted with a middle aged man 
known as the “millionaire,” who hires him to play for par- 
ties and thus gives him an opportunity to earn considerable 
money honestly. The “rich widow” and her escort, a little 
black man whom she supports, and who is very jealous of 
her, quarrel, and the widow invites the ex-Colored man to 
join her at a champagne party in order to excite the little 
black man’s jealousy. The black man shoots the widow, 
killing her instantly. The ex-Colored man makes his escape 
during the excitement and is picked up several hours later 
by his millionaire friend. The millionaire decides to take 
him to Europe the next day. They spend considerable time 
in Paris, learn the French language and become charmed 
with the people. 

During a performance at a theatre there he sees his 
father, his father’s wife and his little sister, but realizes 
that under the cirs»mstances he cannot speak to them. So 
strong is his desire to talk with his sister that he is over- 
come with emotion and is obliged to hurry from the theatre 
and drown his sorrows in drink. Leaving Paris they go to 
London, then to Holland and Germany. Just they they are 
packing for a tour of the Orient and Africa the ex-Colored 
man decides that he will return to the United States and 
begin his work among the Colored people. In spite of the 
millionaire’s protests, he sails for America. On board he 
meets a Colored doctor from Washington, DP. C., who dis- 
cusses the “Negro question” with him for several days on 
the voyage. 








fied even to tremble. Fuel was brought from every- 
where, oil, the torch; the flames crouched for an in- 
stant as though to gather strength, then leaped as 
high as their victim’s head. He squirmed, he 
writhed, strained at his chains, then gave out cries 
and groans that I shall always hear. The cries and 
groans were choked off by the fire and smoke; but 
his eyes bulging from their sockets, rolled from side 
to side, appealing in vain for help. Some of the 
crowd yelled and cheered, others seemed appalled at 
what they had done, and there were those who 
turned away sickened at the sight. I was fixed to the 
spot where I stood, powerless to take my eyes from 
what I did not want to see. 

It was over before I realized that time had elapsed. 
Before I could make myself believe that what I saw 
was really happening, I was looking at a scorched 
post, a smoldering fire, blackened bones, charred 
fragments sifting down through coils of chain, and 
the smell of burnt flesh—human flesh—was in my 
nostrils. 

I walked a short distance away, and sat down in 
order to clear my dazed mind. A great wave of 
humiliation and shame swept over me. Shame that 


I belonged to a race that could be so dealt with; and 
shame for my country, that it, the great example of 
democracy to the world, should be the only civilized, 
if not the only state on earth, where a human being 
would be burned alive. My heart turned bitter with- 
in me. I could understand why Negroes are led to 
sympathize with even their worst criminals, and to 
protect them when possidle. By all the impulses of 
normal human nature they can and should do noth- 
ing less. 


Whenever I hear protest from the South that it 
should be left alone to deal with the Negro question, 
my thoughts go back to that scene of brutality and 
savagery. J do not see how a people that can find 
in its conscience any excuse whatever for slowly 
burning to death a human being, or to tolerate such 
an act, can be entrusted with the salvation of a race Of 
course, there are in the South men of liberal thought 
who do not approve lynching; but I wonder how long 
they will endure the limits which are placed upon 
free speech. They still cower and tremble before 
“Southern opinion.” Even so late as the recent At- 
lanta riot, those men were just brave enough to 
speak a word in behalf of justice and humanity felt 
called upon, by way of apology, to preface what they 
said with a glowing rhetorical tribute to the Anglo- 
Saxon’s superiority, and to refer to the “great and 
inypassible gulf” between the races “fixed by the 
Creator at the foundation of the world.” The ques- 
tion of the relative qualities of the two races is 
still an open one. The reference to the ‘great gulf” 
loses force in face of the fact that there are in this 
country perhaps three or four million people with 
the blood of both races in their veins; but I fail to 
see the pertinency of either statement, subsequent 
to the beating and murdering of scores of innocent 
people in the streets of a civilized and Christian city. 


The Southern whites are in many respects a great 
people. Looked at from a certain point of view, they 
are picturesque. If one will put himself in a ro- 
mantic frame of mind, he can admire their notions 
of chivalry and bravery and justice. In this same 
frame of mind an intelligent man can go to the the- 
atre and applaud the impossible hero who with his 
single sword slays everybody in the play except the 
impossible heroine. So can an ordinary peace-loving 
citizen sit by a comfortable fire and read with en- 
joyment of the bloody deeds of pirates and the fierce 
brutality of the Vikings. This is the way in which 
we gratify the old, underlying animal instincts and 
passions; but we should shudder with horror at the 





mere idea of such practices being realities in this day 
of enlightenment and humanitarianized thought. The 
Southern whites are not yet living quite in the pres- 
ent age; many of their general ideas hark back to 
a former century, some of them to the Dark Ages. 
In the light of other days, they are sometimes mag- 
nificent. Today they are often ludicrous and cruel. 

How long I sat with bitter thoughts running 
through my mind, I do not know; perhaps an hour 
or more. When I decided to get up and go back to 
the house I found that I could hardly stand on my 
feet. I was as weak as a man who had lost blood. 
However, I dragged myself along, with the central 
idea of a general plan well fixed in my mind. I did 
not find my school teacher friend at home, so did not 
see him again. I swallowed a few mouthfuls of food, 
packed my bag, and caught the afternoon train. 

When I reached Macon, I stopped only long enough 
to get the main part of my luggage, and to buy a 
ticket for New York. All along the journey I was 
occupied in debating with myself the step which I 
had decided to take. I argued that to forsake one’s 
race to better one’s condition was no less worthy an 
action than to forsake one’s country for the same 
purpose. I finally made up my mind that I would 
neither disclaim the black race nor claim the white 
race; but that I would change my name, raise a mus- 
tache, and let the world take me for what it would; 
that it was not necessary for me to go about with a 
label of inferiority pasted across my forehead. All 
the while, I understood that it was not discourage- 
ment, or fear, or search for a larger field of action 
and opportunity, that was driving me out of the 
Negro race. I knew that it was shame, unbearable 
shame. Shame at being identified with the people 
that could with impunity be treated worse than ani- 
mals. 

So once again, I found myself gazing at the towers 
of New York, and wondering what that city held 
in store for me. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

I have now reached that part of my narrative where 
I must be brief, and touch lightly on important facts; 
therefore, the reader must make up his mind to par- 
don skips and jumps and meagre details. 

When I reached New York I was completely lost. 
I could not have felt more a stranger had I suddenly 
dropped into Constantinople. I knew not where to 
turn or how to strike out. I was so oppressed by a 
feeling of loneliness that the temptation to visit my 
old home in Connecticut was well night irresistible. 

(Continued on next page) 
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commanding, though. Before Waldo became of age 
we could say to him, you do this or that thing and 
he did it, but now we must limit ourselves to sug- 
gestions and recommendations.” 

“O well,” sighed the conquered, “maybe you had 
better corral Gertrude until she is safe in Waldo’s 
care, and put Julia’s letter in the list of worthless 
scraps of paper.” 

“Er—it does seem to me that being on such a list 
would be about the proper place for that document.” 


HE went to an old Bible in the book case and 
took from between its pages a letter, gave it to 
her husband and resumed her seat whilst he read. 
Greencastle, Pa., Mar. 25, 1901. 
My dearest Alice:— 

It seems to be an act of Providence that you have 
decided to make your home in Greencastle, too. Rob- 
ert has been dead nearly twenty months now, and the 
doctor says that I cannot last above two months lon- 
ger myself. Now, since you have no children and 
always wished for a boy, I am going to entrust you 
with the care of my little Waldo until he is of age 
and able to take care of himself and his money. 

Remember this, Alice, I don’t want him to know 
Josephine as his sister, so let him take your name and 
I will let her keep the family name. In his tender 
years he will soon become adapted to the change and 
forget about the little time that he and Josephine 
were together.. My sister loves her and wants to keep 
her, so I will arrange that both may have their life- 


time in the homestead. 


We wanted Waldo to have a sister so bad, as you 
know, and of course we were tickled to tears when 
Josephine came, sad as the circumstances were. 

Now, I am giving him into your care only on con- 
dition that you carry out my wishes to the letter. We 
have been chums from girlhood, and I know that you 
will do this for me. But above all, use your best en- 
ergy and influence in trying to bring about that other 
affair. If you are successful you will realize one of 
my fondest hopes. Lovingly your friend, 

Julia B. Arnold, 
52 E. Franklin St. 
7 knob on the front door rattled and Alice 
Graham rushed over to her husband and cap- 
tured the letter. She hid it in the folds of her 
dress, picked up a book and began reading furiously. 

“Well, is everything all right for the night?” 

“Yes, I think so, Dad. What have you got good 
to read, Mother?” placing his hands lovingly on her 
cheeks and glancing over her shoulder. Then he 
burst out laughing. 

“Great head o’ the church! If she isn’t reading 
with the book upside down. Mother, I knew that 
you were a scholar, but I did not suspect that you 
had mastered the language backwards and forwards 
and upsidedown. I tell you that’s an accomplish- 
ment. You’d make a capital manuscript reader for a 
magazine,” 

(Continued in our next issue) 
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HALF-CENTURY PATTERN SERVICE 





3359-3349. A Stylish Costume.— 
Blouse 3359 cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 3349 cut in 6 siaes: 24, 26, 28, 
30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. To 
make the costume for a 38 inch size 
will require 7% yards of 38 inch mate- 
rial. The width of the skirt at its 
lower edge is about 1% yards. TWO 


o, 
“~~ 
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3054. An “Easy to Make” Apron.— 
Cut in one size, medium. It will require 
1% yards of 27 inch material without 
tie strings. Price 15 cents. 


3126. A dainty Under Garment.— 
Cut in 4 sizes: Small, 32-34; Medium, 
36-38; Large, 40-42; and Extra Large, 
44-46 inches bust measure. A Medium 





pattern. 


3173. 


Price 15 cents. 


inch material. 


3364. 
sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. 


at the foot. Price 15 cents. 


o 








CATALOGUE NOTICE 


separate patterns 15 cents for EACH 


Boy’s Suit—Cut in 4 sizes: 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. A 10 year size will 
require 2% yards of 44 inch material. 


3370. Girl’s Blouse Suit—Cut in 4 
sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
year size will require 37% yards of 38 
Price 15 cents. 


A Youthful Style—Cut in 8 
Size 18 
will require 5 yards of 27 inch material. 
This dress measures about 1% yards 


size will require 3% yards of 27 inch 
material. Price 15 cents. 


8363. Child’s “Slumber” Garment.— 
Cut in 5 sizes: 6 mos., 1 year, 2, 4 and 
6 years. A 2 year size will require 
2% yards of 27 inch material. Price 
15 cents. 


3358. Child’s Dress —Cut in 5 sizes: 
2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. A 4 year size 
will require 3% yards of 36 inch mate- 
rial. Price 15 cents. 


A 12 


3362. A Comfortable Negligee—Cut 
in 4 sizes: Small, 32-34; Medium, 36- 
38; Large, 40-42; and Extra Large, 44- 
46 inches bust measure. A medium 
size will require 9% yards of 27 inch 
material. Price 15 cents. 





, 
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Send 15c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE FALL AND WINTER 
1920-1921 CATALOGUE, containing over 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 


dren’s Patterns, a CONCISE AND COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON 


DRESS- 


MAKING, ALSO SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of the vari- 
ous, simple stitches), all valuable to the home dressmaker. 








THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 


I reasoned, however, that unless I found my old 
music taeacher, I should be, after so many years of 
obsence, as much of a stranger there as in New York; 
and, furthermore, that in view of the step which I 
had decided to take, such a visit would be injudicious. 
I remembered, too, that I had some property there in 
the shape of a piano and a few books, but decided 
that it would not be worth what it might cost to take 
possession. 


By reason of the fact that my living expenses in 
the South had been very small, I still had nearly four 
hundred dollars of my capital left. In contemplation 
of this, my natural and acquired Bohemian tastes as- 
serted themselves, and I decided to have a couple of 
weeks’ good time before worrying seriously about the 
future. I went to Coney Island and the other resorts, 


(Continued from page 14) 


took in the pre-season shows along Broadway, and 
ate at first class restaurants; but I shunned the old 
Sixth Avenue district as though it were pest infested. 
My few days pleasure made appalling inroads upon 
what cash I had, and caused me to see that it required 
a great deal of money to live in New York as I wished 
to live, and that I should have to find, very soon, 
some more or less profitable employment. I was sure 
that unknown, without friends or prestige, it would 
be useless to try to establish myself as a teacher of 
music; so I gave that means of earning a liveliihood 
scarcely any consideration. And even had I con- 
sidered it possible to secure pupils, as I then felt, 
I should have hesitated about taking up a work in 
which the chances for any considerable financial suc- 
cess are necessarily so small. I had made up my mind 


that since I was not going to be a Negro, I would 
avail myself of every possible opportunity to make 
a white man’s success; and that, if it can be summed 
up in any one word, means “money.” 

I watched the “want” calumns in the newspapers 
and answered a number of advertisements; but in 
each case found the positions were such as I could not 
fill or did not want. I also spent several dollars for 
“ads” which brought me no replies. In this way I 
came to know the hopes and disappointments of a 
large ‘and pitiable class of humanity in this great 
city, the people who look for work through the news- 
papers. After some days of this sort of experience, 
I concluded that the main difficulty with me was that 
I was not prepared for what I wanted to do. 

(Continued in next issue) 
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“REMEMBER PHONE 
OLD FOODS SERVED IN NEW WAYS 
THE Centra 2692 CENTRAL By Leona Eldridge Porter 
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Electric Washers and Ironers 
Electric Washers auu ironers are no longer a luxury. 


They are a necessity. 


Up-to-date Housekeepers and Laundresses are now 
demanding them. 


BEFORE DECIDING, SEE 


JUDD'S 
Electric, Gas-heated 
“Easy” Washer 
and his 
Electric, Gas-heated 


“Horton Ironer.” 





The “Easy” comes in both copper and blue metal. 
The “Easy” saves your time. 
The “Easy” saves your strength. 
The “Easy” saves your clothes. 
The “Easy” saves your money. 


See demonstration at 1326 Stevens Building, Chicago, IIl. 


HYGIENIC COLD CREAM 


DRIPPING WITH FRAGRANCE AND SOOTHING COOLNESS 








This cream is 
unexcelled asa 
skin food; it is 
made from the 
highest qual- 
ity and purest 
of vegetable 
oils and is a 
splendid emol- 
lient. 

For a dry, 
parched, fever- 





If used be- 
fore bathing, 
motoring or ex- 
posure of any 
kind to the sun 
or wind, it will 
prevent sun- 
burn and that 
roughness of 
skin that so 
frequently oc- 
curs. If used 
afterwards, it 


2 cups brown sugar 

4 cup corn sirup 

4% cup water 

1 lemon rind 

1 orange rind 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 

1 teaspoon orange juice 

4 cup raisins 

Y%4 cup currants 

Y% cup dates 

Y% cup figs 

Y, cup cocoanut 

Cook together the sugar, sirup and 

water until it spins a thread, or to the 
hard ball stage. Remove from the fire, 
add the grated rind of one lemon and 
one orange, one teaspoonful of the 
juice of each, one-half cup each of 
the seeded raisins, English currants, 
dates and figs and a half cup of cocoa- 
nut; these fruits should all be run 
through a food chopper. Stir until it 
forms a firm mass. Roll out into a 
thin sheet, roll up like a jelly roll and 
cut into thin slices. 


Vegetable Stew 

cupful cooked beets 
cupful cooked turnips 
cupful cooked carrots 
cupful cooker string beans 
cupful chopped onion 
teaspoon salt 
\% teaspoonful pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar 
1 tablespoonful chopped parsley 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 
1 cupful meat stock 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 
\% teaspoon mustard 
1 teaspoonful sugar 

Mix the dry ingredients, add to 
melted butter. Blend and add liquid 
gradually. Cook until thick. Pour 
this mixture over the vegetables and 
heat thoroughly. 


Plum Pudding Bars 
ounces candied orange peel 
ounces currants 


a 


2 

| 2 
2 ounces raisins 
2 


ounces dates 
1 egg white 

Chop very fine the orange peel, cur- 
rants, raisins, dates. Beat the white 
of egg slightly, add a tablespoonful of 
water and mix all together until 
smooth, adding enough confectioner’s 
sugar to form a stiff paste. Mold into 
a loaf, and brush over with melted 
chocolate. Let the mixture dry for 
at least two hours, then turn the sweet 
over and brush the other side dry with 








Pumpkin Pie 

2 cups of milk 

3 teaspoons sugar 

3 tablespoons cinnamon 

1 tablespoon butter 

1 pumpkin 

Y% cup molasses 

1 teaspoon allspice 

1 teaspoon salt 

Cook the pumpkin slowly for four 

hours. Put in the molasses when near- 
ly soft enough, one-half cup to each 
three quarts of pumpkin; stir con- 
stantly to keep from burning. When 
done strain through a sieve. For each 
large pie take two and one-half cup- 
fuls of the mixture; add to it milk di- 
luted with water previously scalded, 
the sugar , all spice, cinnamon, salt and 
butter. Set away to cool. When cold, 
add the eggs well beaten. Bake in a 
moderate oven for forty-five minutes, 
or until a thin, dark brown crust forms 
over the entire surface. 





Shrimp Pot Pie 
1 1b. fresh or 1 large can shrimp 
1 small can tomatoeos 
3 Medium-sized onions 
1 clove garlic 
2 tablespoons fat 
2 tablespoons flour 
2 hard-boiled eggs 
1 small bottle stuffed oives 
6 onions 
Melt the fat, fry onions, cut in small 
pieces. Mash in the garlic, this may 


be omitted if desired. Pour in can of | 


tomatoes, stirring in quickly and con- 
stantly. Add flour and shrimps. Cook 
a few minutes. Have ready the six 


onions boiled until tender, the contents © 


of a small bottle of olives, and the 
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ped . skin the the sting ana jf; °8rs wih B deep pie-tin with rich pastry, pour in i 
application of give immedi- | Chili Sauce. shrimp mixture and slice eggs and | 
Hygienic Cold ate relief. : Ya peck of firm ripe tomatoes olives on top. Place onions around © 
Cream will Men find it || 1 quart of onions the sides. Cover with top crust in 7 
bring immedi- § very comfort- |) 1 97¢en pepper — which no slits have been made. Press ~ 
ate relief; it able after | 2 cupfuls cider vinegar edges together tightly. Bake in a mod- | 
will rem e dy shaving, as it || “2 cupful sugar erate oven forty to forty-five minutes. 7 

he effect of the wind and softens and soothes the || > \v0 ‘cuspoonfuls salt 4 
the effect o e wine an . 8 Soothes e 2 level teaspoonfuls ground cinnamon ; 


sun. skin, completely vanishing 
To be applied at night 
and left on until morning. 


1 teaspoonful ground cloves 
1 teaspoon ground ginger 

Scald and skin the tomatoes, press 
them gently to remove some of the 
seeds and cut them into small pieces. 
Chop the onions and peppers fine and 
put them into a porcelain lined kettle 
with the tomatoes; add the rest of 
the ingredients, and boil slowly for one 
hour or until quite thick. Fill into 
well sterilized wide mouthed bottles. 
Be sure the corks are boiled before 
using. When cold dip the bottles in 
; melted sealing wax or parrafin. 


without leaving the skin 
oily. 


Manufactured by 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


DEPT. H. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Apple Sauce Candy 
3 apples 
1 cup sugar 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice, or 
% teaspoonful cinnamon 


Pare and core the apples, cover with 7 


water and cook rapidly until soft. Add 7 
the sugar and ‘he lemon juice or cin- | 
namon. Cook uutil very thick. Take 7 
out on a pan in circles containing about | 
4 tablespoonfuls, and dry in a warm | 
oven with the door partly open. The | 
temperature of the oven should be 7 
about 135 degrees F. 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 


The Hatf-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 
the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited 
spece can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
800 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 
be omitted if requeeted. 

As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 











docs not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


Should Assist Those in Need of 


Help 
Chicago, Ill., August 5th, 1920. 
The Half-Century Magazine, 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

Whether we should be our brothers’ 
keepers or not, sometimes when I see 
a crowd of my people in the street, 
on the cars or in the theatres, who are 
loud and boisterous, or when I go into a 
Colored home that is unsanitary, untidy 
and badly managed or when I see Col- 
ored women, their hair in disorder and 
their shoes run down, doing their mar- 
keting Sunday mornings, I feel as 
though each one of us who has had the 
advantage of excellent home training, 
and the privilege of living all our lives 
in clean, sanitary surroundings and 
attending good schools should assist 
those who haven’t had these advantages 
and thus help to make better citizens 
of the entire race. 

Most of these people would live bet- 
ter, act better and have higher ideals 
if someone would help them. 

Mrs C. Y. Thoma-. 





He Thinks They Overcharge 

Indianapolis, Ind., August 3, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 

Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

I read your article, “Whose Fault 
Is It?” with a great deal of interest. 
I think the trouble is that Colored peo- 
ple don’t understand how to conduct 
business. They think because they 
haven’t made many sales the previous 
day they will have to overcharge every 
customer who comes in the store to 
make up for it. Then of course, the 
customers who have been overcharged 
get sore and don’t trade there any 
more. By and bye the whole neigh- 
borhood gets sore and he is obliged to 
close up his business. I think when 
they learn that it is better to sell one 
hundred articles a day, making ten 
cents on each one of them, than it is to 
sell ten articles on which you make 
twenty-five cents each. 

Yours for success, 
L. G. King. 








1000 Young Men and Women 
WANTED AT ONCE 








SALARY $25 to $50 A WEEK 


The Half-Century Magazine is launching its fall campaign for an increase 
We need a thousand young men and women to represent the’ 
magazine in every part of the country. 
we are offering $25 to $50 a week to each representative. 
working propositions are being offered for this campaign exclusively. Honesty, 
trustworthiness and alertness are the only requirements asked of our repre- 


in circulation. 


sentatives. 


Write at once in order to get in on this exceptional offer. 


Address THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, Circulation Department. 





Standing Side By Side 
Omaha, Neb., July 15th, 1929. 
The Nalf-Century Magazine 
£202 Wabash Avenue, 
“hicege, 
Dear Sirs: 

‘The recent “Tempest in a Teapot” in 
Chicago that occurred when the so-call- 
ed Abyssinians held their parade, 
proved conclusively that only the diff 
raff of both races want trouble. The 
good citizens both black and white, 
worked side by side to squelch the lit- 
tle storm and bring the perpetrators 
to justice. It further proved that much 
of the trouble between the races can 
be avoided by understanding. 

my La. ¥i 


Yazoo, Miss., August ist, 1920. 
Miss Evelyn Northington, 
clo Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 
Dear Miss Northington: 

You haven’t had a “beauty article” 
for a long time. Those articles were 
so helpful when you had them in regu- 
larly each month that we miss them 
terribly now. You can’t begin to im- 
agine how much better looking we are 
getting to be by taking your advice. 
Let’s have some more beauty hints soon, 
won't you. Three Girl Readers. 





Geogia At It Again 
Atlanta, Ga., July 25th, 1920. 
Half Century Magazine, 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
Dear Sirs: 

I note that Georgians are attempt- 
ing to make the disfranchisement of 
members of our race legal by intro- 
ducing a bill that would make it un- 
lawful for any person born on the Af- 
rican Continent or a descendant of such 
a person so born since 1492 to hold of- 
fice or vote in Georgia. Georgia, al- 
ways notorious, is piling up the dis- 
grace. J. M. David. 





We consider this need so urgent that 


Wants More Beauty Articles 










Several hundred | —————_________—_—_ 
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HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 








Service shows itself in 
use and we all purchase 
things to use them. You 
could never even guess 
the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have a 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 


ducts, but—remember a 
painted biscuit may 
look more tempting 
than a real biscuit— 
however, you would 
never buy the painted 
biscuit to serve for 
breakfast. 


The quality and service 
of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 
ufactured primarily for 
leavening purposes. 











We comply with all pure food 
standards. 


For sale by reliable dealers. 
10 and 20 cents per can. 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 








AN ENTIRELY NEW GARMENT 


A RUBBERIZED APRON 


For Kitchen and Household Use. 


Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 
and plaids. This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 
placed before the public. 


The features of this apron are: 


First—A one-piece garment that will 
fit man or woman. 


Second—It can be washed by hand. 


Third—It will not crack or peel if 
directions are followed. 


Fourth—It has all the appearances 
of a gingham or percale apron and 
all the protective features of a 
waterproof apron. 


Price, delivered, by mail, $1.25 
AGENTS WANTED 


Chicago Waist & Garment Co. 


5209 State Street Chicago 
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PIANO—VOICE—ELEMENTARY—ELOCUTION 
Special Attention Given to Beginners. 
Rates reasonable. 


BEULAH E. MITCHELL 
4800 Champlain Ave. CHICAGO 


Drexel 1580 





—teeeitaaaainatiaiaeatnneiila 
LADIES:—A full & ounce one dollar bottle of delightfully perfumed 


and meritorius Wild Rose Hair Lotion absolutely free. Just send your 
name and address 


CLARENCE PORTER, Box 142, Marshall, Texas 
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EFFECT—NOT EXPENSE 


DON’T WASTE MONEY BUYING EXPENSIVE JEWELRY 
IT MAY BE LOST OR STOLEN AT ANY TIME 


THE MOST CRITICAL EYE CANNOT DETECT THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN THESE SPLENDID REPRODUCTIONS 
AND GENUINE STONES. 


YOU CAN GET ALL THE BEAUTY OF THE FINEST PRE- 

CIOUS PRODUCTIONS AT A RIDICULOUSLY SMALL COST 

1255—Genuine Cameo lavaliere, goid filled 

1405—Gold filled lavaliere, brilliant setting 

1265—-Gold filled lavaliere, large stone setting, pearl drop, may be 
had in ruby, tourmaline and several other stones 

1392—Gold filled, genuine Cameo lavaliere 

505—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair 

4523—Platinum finished stick pin on sterling silver, aqua-marine 
or any other setting desired 

4529—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 

4507—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 

4505—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin 

618—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair 

175—Bar pin, gold top, set with brilliants 

933—Bar pin, silver, platinum finish, set with brilliants 

1763—Bar pin, gold top, set with amethyst or any other stone de- 
sired, and two brilliants 

286—Bar pin, gold top, set with pearls and sapphires 

in pin, platinum finish on sterling silver, set with bril- 
iants 


2102—Gold ring, Tiffany setting, cluster of brilliants and a ruby 
or any other stone desired 
960—Gold ring, Masonic or any other emblem desired 
2245—-Gold baby ring, set with brilliants 
2305—Dinner ring, set with three rubies and brilliants; may be 
had with several other stones 
Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, i i 
not find this to be the best value ake bad ‘me ey sent pelle oF 9 
satisfied, return to us at our expenseand we will cheerfully refund money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 
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BEAUTY HINTS 
THE CARE OF THE HAIR 


By Evelyn Northington 


A NUMBER of women were discuss- 

ing the beautiful girls of their 
acquaintance. “If I had eyes like Mary 
Lee’s I’d be perfectly contented,” said 
one. “I'd like to have a pretty mouth 
like Hattie’s” said another. “I think 
Etta has the prettiest nose—.” “Well, 
girls,” the fourth woman said, “if I 
had my choice, I’d have the prettiest 
hair in the whole world.” “And so 
would I,” chorused the rest of the 
women. Beautiful hair indeed is the 
desire of every daughter of Eve. 

There is no denying the fact that 
beautiful hair is a requisite of beauty. 
Beauty is enhanced or marred by the 
quality and arrangement of hair. 

There are so many different kinds of 
hair, so many textures, colors and qual- 
ities of hair, especially among our wo- 
men, that it is almost impossible to 
give a rule that will cover all cases 
for the care of the hair. 

The present day styles in hair dress- 
ing demand a good growth of hair. 
Though Nature may have stinted us, 
we can make the hair we have more 
luxurious and beautiful in texture. 
Hair that is well cared for is glossy, 
colorful and full of life; hair that is 
neglected is dull and colorless and no 
matter how much a woman may pos- 
sess, neglected hair can only be inex- 
pressibly ugly. 

To have brilliant, healthy hair one 
must keep the scalp clean. A clean 
scalp is active, moist and has a good 
circulation. A neglected scalp is apt 
to be dry, and accompanied by hair that 
is brittle, dull and faded looking. 

Before retiring at night, remove all 
hairpins from the hair and with the 
finger tips, massage the scalp from five 
to ten minutes. Then gently rub on 
the scalp and hair a good oil or pom- 
ade. Only a little is necessary, just 
enough to soften the hair and make it 
easy to comb and thereby preventing it 
from breaking off. A wide toothed 
comb with carefully polished teeth, one 
with slightly sharpened teeth is best. 
A good stiff brush should be used and 
it should be kept scrupulously clean. 


Comb the hair carefully, a little at a 
time if it is much tangled and all the 
dust and dandruff should be brushed 
oyt each night. The hair should be 
rolled loosely or braided to keep it from 
becoming tangled in the night. 

The ends of the hair should be clip- 
ped or singed five or six times a year 
to prevent splitting, or if split, to pre- 
vent it from extending farther up the 
shaft. 

Dry shampoos though waning in pop- 
ularity are still used a great deal, but 
they are not to be recommended. The 
trouble lies in the great difficulty in 
getting every particle of the powder 
used in the process brushed out. The 
powder remaining in the hair mixes 
with the oil in the hair, clogs up the 
glands, closes up the ducts and pre- 
vents perfect circulation. 

Nothing beats a good shampoo for 
the hair, and itis necessary to shampoo 
often. The idea that shampoo once a 
month is sufficient is just about as 
absurd as taking a bath once a week. 
Hair doesn’t keep one a bit cleaner 
than the rest of the body for it is oily 
and constantly exposed to the dust and 
dirt. 'The hair should be washed every 
two weeks in warm water and a good 
soap or shampoo, which should be rub- 
bed well into the scalp. Rinse it well 
and don’t forget that if soap is left in 
the hair it is more than likely to be 
brittle and more unmanageable than 
it was before washing. Finish it with 
a cold spray and dry with towels, rub- 
bing briskly. When it is nearly dry 
rub a good tonic in the scalp, then oil 
the scalp with a good oil or pomade 
and roll up. 

If you haven’t the time to give your 
hair a good and careful shampoo, you 
may brighten your hair considerably by 
rubbing the scalp vigorously with clean 
turkish towels. Much oil and dirt 
will be absorbed by the towel and if 
followed by a good, vigorous brushing 
with a good hair brush the appearance 
will be wonderfully improved and the 
circulation will be started by the towel 
massage. 

It is not well to wear the hair too 
continuously in one style. Change the 
style of dressing your hair occasionally 
even though it is not so becoming as 
dandruff accumulates under the thick- 
est part of the hair when the style of 
coiffure is not changed frequently 
enough. 

Good health is an item that should 
not be overlooked by those who desire 
pretty hair. The hair of persons who 
have been ill for a long time often 
fades of turns grey. The body must 
supply nourishment for the hair, hence 
an ill nourished body could not nourish 
a luxuriant growth of hair. 

If it is necessary to wear false hair, 
in order to achieve the coiffure of the 
moment, be sure that all of the false 
hair you use is kept clean. Wash it 
frequently, sun it, air it. Clean false 
hair is absolutely harmless, dirty false 
hair is detrimental. 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE WILL BE 
FATHER’S NUMBER 


Send us your father’s picture before September 25th and 


we will print it in the November issue. 


or postcards preferred. 
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